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pit OUT THE CORNERS ‘ 
this SPRING CLEANING! Dirt naturally gravitates towards the 

corners in a house, lingering with a dangerous persistence. > 4 


HUDSON'S SOAP 3 ' 


part. - Try a Quarter-pound Packet. Sold Everywhere. 
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—The LANCET. 
iy as bead sects an Waprevement on any other oe as the modern safety is on the 
haker. Im these we have at last found the perfect tyre.'' — W setwoman. 


se Samiti Bof-puncturable without loss of lee **_ Cycle. i , 
‘The winding sheet of the punctare.'’ — Wheeler. i 


RACING, LICHT ROADSTER, and FULL ROADSTER TYRES, | 


all guaranteed. That absolutely defy puncture. i) 


|THE WONDER oF « CYCLE WORLD.| _ | | 
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Uae yee ore on the worst of bad roads, you can safely ' | 
ride A. nom-punctarabic tent Feadaer ee road-racing tyres.. You yvill then save ! 
full roadster tyres. welt? e guarantée they will wear longer than any other 

We furthermore . guarantee 


\n Flattest heart ‘and a, healthy body is | Ointment, and [new feel better than I have 
you will never cic a Fcacnga 


tury told by the portrait: of, Miss Ruth | for years. My arifis are quite well again, 


\. Rhodes. “Her.” straightforward testi- | and in a day or'two my month and eyes will be _ Write for 7 samples to test. Catalogue and experts’ opinions | 
wouicl giving her experienes with Hood's | all right. I might also state that I once had THE AMALCAMATED PNEUMATIC TYRE Cos., 149 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, Ec. 
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MY erupti ; | and on dauip days the paths used to be so bad } ay 
ee = ‘imaples, fo and | tag tase eet could hay beset. Ths Tne BEST EMOLLIENT MILK Hab SKIN, a 
ar Nidenipes’ of nin acral "Hood's went on until. I began taking Hood’s Sarsapa- IT HAS NO EQUA 
Sulla: by: pide, Cher ipod ahoor | Ti: and T ain now pleated to say the pain FOR KEEPING “THE SKIN 
lore pee all fs diveases.” and vheuma. see ee ngs enna are saderi Senne. ‘ x. ¥ SMOOTH 

, Thankful ol 

"so shown in the'case‘of Mise Riodes: | 1 took Hood's a caaeneeie Previously I had|i™ i V& Se ES 2! SERN Ese. 


VETY SKIN. ae 
abhi n | ¥ cngtled after! Shaving. 
THE ONLY GENUINE. 


ar Sirs,— About.” three, ‘months ago . J | spent no end of mohey on doctors’ medicines, 


'' vofula and’ eosema’? ih. may ¢ ; 
my: eyes, and but Hood’s proved the - best. You are quite at dé ; ame" POS MIRLE 

i and also, on my arms, oid Ottier | liberty to pablish my letter. All.my friends a4.) A arene Sis Te ila CHa TENA. a) 
: i she thétighb™ Hood's. ‘Barsipasilla | are surprised to think how quickly I gat well. ' . ' 

‘slo me good, ‘so I thaaght X would try | My mother ses Hood’s Pills. with great bene- CY 

' hive taker: WO: i tend. four latge fit.” Miss Burg: A. Raiopes, ‘Rhodes - Villa, For OY CLES : ? 

and used one. 1 toro ‘Hood's*:Olive | Queen 8t., Broudwater a, Worthing, Snover. and .CARRIAGES ie 
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A Handsome, Illustrated First in 1888, We $j 


@Ain Apour. Dunior —, Foremost 
_ Post Free. . « + ever since. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO. Ltd., 
“+ 160; 166 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
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| AABOBE OF CHEAP CROCKERY? If not, please get.a powt-card, and send it to THE: 


~GALLAHER’S __ {i Peanson_porteny 
“TWO FLAKES : 
TOBACCO. caida 


YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT es 4 ey THOUSANi. 


SOLD ALL « 


IN THEIR 1, 2, OR 4 OZ DECORATED TIRS, THE Wor! 


_ Post-cands and Lettess'te be addressed to the 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. . PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAi . 
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SELL ON SIGHT. Seep -inerte Me te TT ihe ? arse 
PATTERNS SENT-POST FREE, * remubenrringe paid tn Ot; Britain & Tecan. rte 


AND NEED NUT BE RETURNED. 
PATTERNS of the two good duranie fabrics in which the 
Cestuines are made : 

I. JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, weighty 

and w. sting. 
ae 3 B COSTUME COATING, 
5 and df lighter weight. 
Sent POST FRE with the New Miustrated 
Pashion Ontaloneerto who name Prareon's when writing. 
of ae! cloth (6 yards by 
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Wis wiser hades eas "SOOPER" Oycies : 
Fi Te eS ei cin eee ate : 
size can be: lly made to measure for 1/6 extra. if Pp, W. 
executed and sent off in 12 hours Ball t | 9 
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TWE NEW “‘CURRACH” COSTUME. : 
MODEL 901. . Liste maoeeee.. 
Flag. wellaut Bodice, trimmed "we. oborensi BD. 
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Particulars and Testimonials free os application. 
mem in Tasteless Tablets, 2/9 & 4/6. Of Chemists, or post free in the United Kingdom from 
A. M. POST Ltd., 96 & 98 : 
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This.number of P. W. will be read by, at the very lowest computation, 1,000,000 people well able to spare a penny. We want to give oO 
at least 10g,000 children a day with the ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund” this summer. Bach child costs ninepence. _So, if everyone gives a 


penny the thing is more than done. Send yours along, and if it is a shilling postal order never mind the change. 


Jp) _-oTo INTERESTO- 


‘TRaxeMISsION at 
Boos Rarzs. 


Avtnor: “ This story is taken from the German.” 
Editor: “ Woll, I don't believe the Germans will miss 


it. eee pice 

“1 BELIEVE the backbone of winter is really broken.” 

»T should say it must be from the way I struck the 
icy pavement on Sunday night.” 

—.- 3 

Bit: “* How long was your friend the artist working 
on that canvas ?” 

Jill: “Eight years. Took him six months to paint it, 
an: seven and a half years trying to sell it.” 


——» § > _—__ 
What He Wanted. 


“You have ecarcely spoken to me at all this evouing,” 
sic said in tones of reproach. 
“I—I beg your pardoa,” her husband returned 


To ELEVATE , TO AMUSE. QOE E KLY. 
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When Baby is Asleep. 


THEY knew not whence the tyraut cane, 
They did not even know his name; 

Yet he compelled them one aud all 

To bow in bondage to his thrall ; 

And from their lips allegiance wruny 
Although a stranger to their tongue. 


Whi'st ho was wrapped in royal state, 

Their hours of toil were long and late ; 

No moment could they ca‘l their own 
Within the pores of the throne; 

And whea they dreamed their work vas o'er 
He only made them slave the more. 


Although the conquering king was he 
Of people wh» had once been free, 

No word of praiac or promise fell 

From him his subjects served so well; 
Aud none of those who crowned him lord 
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Passer-by: “I thought you were blind?" 
Mendicant : “ Well, mister, times is so hard, and com- 
ctition is eo great, that even a blind man has to 
cep his eyes open, if he wants to do any bu iness 


at all. 
= ft oe 
‘“ DoEs your husband work, Mrs. Dashley ?” 


“ Indeed he does not. He plays froin one year’s end 
to the other.” 


4 ‘How can he “o that and keep the wolf from the 
| oor 7 


| 
“Mr. Dushley is a musician.” 


—-_—»go—___ 
A Statue with a Wardrobe. 
One of the most curious things in Bruesels, a thing 


that must be characteristic to some extent of the tem- 
| per of the ple, is the little manikin statue and 


apologetically, “I was just trying to think of something Received « sliadow of reaard. been erected by a nobleman whose lost con was found on 
ay Te then anything on your wind ?" Obedience to his behest a spot Bas there) ie nok, the Jones Gaevas' Tor ths 
: y's nakedness, for he is well supplied with clothing of 


“ Yes, to te 1 you the truth, there is.” 
“Can't I help you in some way?” 
“You might, if I could suggest it without your 


Destroyed their peace, disturbed their rest; 
Yet when his drowsy eyes grew dim, 
No mortal dared to waken him— 


many sorts, and rich enough to 
oe eay: 
Louis XV. decorated the statue with the order of the 


buy more suite 


becoming angry.” b They stole about with stealthy tread— Hol host it i : . 
“Tell _ aban tit. It is my duty to sympathise with “The baby is asleep,” they sald. ere Pelngia gt Biel ang noes t ded handsome 
you. you know.’ i On féte days the boy is gorgeously clad; somctimes 


“On my birthday you gave me a fountain pen.” 

“Yes. And now you are going to say that it makes 
a horrid mes3, and that you don't want to write with 
it.” 

“Iam not going to say anything of the kind,” he 
replied stoutlp. ““T am going to write with that pen 
every day of my life. Bat there is one little favour that 
I would like to ask.” 

“ What is it?” . 

_ “Please make me a suit of overalls to go with it.” 


ee ee 
A Mountain that Intoxicates People. 


Tt affords a new sensation. A keen bracing atmos- 
phere will often have an almost intoxicating effect upon 
a fatigued constitution. But here is something of quite 
a different nature—a mountain which emits \apours of 
a kind no less deadly in their effect than the intoxicating 
constitnents of alcoholic drinks. 

Hinter Monntain is in the Fort Davis region of West 
Texas. It is here that the eensation is to be found. 

The traveller finds himself faced by a small sugar-loaf 
mountain, with the tiny cone at the summit charac- 
teristic of an extinct volcano. 

As he commences the ascent he at once experiences a 
sensation which he cannot in any way account for. 
Climbing higher and Higher he becomes more and more 
conscious of a perfume like strong ozone, which has an 
unmistakably exhilarating effect upon him. The a 
fume grows intenser. It cannot any longer be doubted 
that there is a smell of aloohol. 

In a few moments, unless the traveller is accustomed 
to alcoholic drinks, he becomes aware of a disastrous 
effect upon him. He becomes wildly hilarious, begins 
to dance, then to sta , and finally is as likely as not 
to fall down insensible. 

Simi'arly birds and animals have been found drunk 
in the neighbourhood, and evidently return again and 
again to enjoy the sensation. : 

Scientists have not been able to explain the 
Phenomenon. But it ap that the crater gives 
out alcoholic fumes, ah in such quantities that 
only the most hardened can remain near without feeling 


the effects. 
—_—————j2o—____. 
Satp the married man, who likes to be sympathised 
with: “My wife is never happy unless Taka has a 


How ha she must be ! id the pretty girl, and 
“ How ” ani irl, an 
then ¢! PPY ; P 


Shopping at Three in the Morning. 


TERE is nothing which strikes an Englishman in 
New York more tian this: that the city never seems 
to go to bed. The elevated railway trains run a'l night, 
there is no break in the cable cur service; at three 
o'clock in the morning the pavements are as populated 
as at half-past ten. Busy-looking men eal soars, 
re peseriting every class, are hurrying along—going 
where and doing what ? 

The Licensing Act that shuts up the London 
restaurants at micniaht not being in force, the cafcs 
aie frequented until all hours of the morning. 

Saloons and tobacconists’ shops are apparently kept 
by people who never sleep; hotel doors are always open. 
One can understand that all this is u convenience. Bat 
during the past few months a bootmaker has become 
notorious by announcing that his shop, also, is open all 
night! His object in doing this may have been to gain 
publicity. In this case he has succeeded. But he has 
succeeded further in adding considerably to his income. 

“Surely you do not get customers after midnight?” 
T asked. 

“Why, not?” he said. “Do you think I should go to 
so much inconvenience if it was not that a need existed. 
Any number of customers come in between midnight 
and four o'clock in the soap Some, no doubt, do 
so out of curiosity. They like the novelty of shopping 
at night time. Othera find it a convenient time, 
especially swell young men who don’t care to be seen 
coming out of a cheap shop in the day time. 

“ And, then, after four 1 get the workmen—thcse who 
have been on all-night jobs, and thc se who have to start 
during the early hours. It suits them capitally. A 
fact that is very often forgotten is this—women go 
out to shop—men buy what they want just when an 
opportunity occurs.” 

— — io —_______ 


Another Busy Emperor. 


Last week we published an article on the Kaiser. 
He is closely followed by the Emperor of China, who is 
one of the ie sovereigns who turns night into day. 
He rarely goes to bed till the small hours are growin, 
, and he does not in consequence begin his wor! 
until the afternoon. 
At about one o'clock he sees the members of the 


in old French costumes, sometimes in the uniform of 
the Civil Guard. 

All this is funny enough, but not as curious as the 
rest. It is the fashion for wealthy maiden ladies of 
Brussels to fall in love with the statue, and remember it 
handsomely in their wills. : 3 

Through one such bequest this petted boy is provided 
with a valet ata salary of £8 a 
ago another unwedded admirer left £40 for the comp!e- 

| tion and maintenance of his wardrobe. 
| It Was All Right. 


A RED-HAIRED, ten-year-old boy, who was ulmost out 


| of breath from running, entered a chemist's shop, and 

| said to the clerk: 

| “If a feller—if a feller about as big as you are, and 
who has got a brown suit on, an’ no gloves, comes bustin’ 
in here, and——” 

| “But no one will come bustin’ in here,” interrupted 

i the clerk. y 

* Yes, he will, and be’ll be all out of breath, und his 

eyes ‘Il stick out, and he’ll ask you if a little feller with 

red hair and a wart on his nose ‘as becn in here.” 

i Well, what if he does?” 

: You'll tell him he ‘as, ’cause it’s the truth, and 

: that I suid we didn’t need no anecdote, ‘cause it was all 

| right.” 

| gs What is all right ?” 

| “Why, we had some baking-powder in the house and 

| some insect powder, and ma went to make some cake, 
and she thought she had got hold of the wrong box, 

| and was eo frightened she fainted away. Dad runs for 
a doctor, and I run for an anecdote, and Bill run for a 
policeman, but it all turned out right. There wasn't 
any mix up. 

“ Well, Bill’s tearing up and down and don't know it, 
and if he comes in here a yon tell him we hain’t got te 
have no funeral. It is all right. When ma come toehe 
remembered that she put the baking-powder into an old 
shaving mug, and the other stuff into the new can, and 
nobody need be afraid. That's all, and you tell Bill he 
needn t ask the price of mourning goods, ‘cause cvery- 
thing is O.K.” 

eee § 

Moruesr: “ Why, Ivy!. What have you done with 
the doll’s eyes P” 

Ivy: “Took them out, mamma, so she couldn't see 
that she had to sleep in a dark room.” 


E Ttis a statue of a nude boy, said to have 
| 


: Privy Council, considering their reports, and doin 
married man grew strangely silent. ches business fur in hour on two. hes lis vooeivee ce ce 
— rt the officials, who have come to Pekin for the purpose of Rugmoue: “I have just met Bray; he's dreadfully 

Taxine True BY THE FoRELOOK.—“ Ma, can I being p or paying tribute, or in obedience to angry with Sc 
over to Sallie’s house and play a little while?” asks | the commands which they receive. kie: “ about ? ” 
*Oir- a Some of the most important appointments which he | Ruhmobr: “He says you called him a well-meaning 

“ Yes, dear; I don’t care if do.” are fixed for midnight, and it is by no means | idiot.” 

“Thank you, ma,” was demure reply. “I’ve | uncommon for him to receive visitors at three or four Okie: “There must be some mistake; I oan't re 
been.” o'clock in the morning just before retiring to rest. member saying ‘ well-meaning.’”’ 


AU rights reserved.) 


‘ When Cowper wrote: ‘Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round,” it was evident 


that he was preparing for a quiet hour with his SHORT 
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STORIES. 


ear, and a short time - 
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HE LINE OF RATE 


"Novn py omc Sn ers of Prarson’s Weekly have 
vw BS ir. cate animes oan! ane Avycl ef the Revolution, 
“Olva I nnanoff,”” * Tho Syrcu of the Skies,” “* The Outlaws of the 
Air,” * fhe Gobl Manet,” ete., and his writings general are 
tur with thun, that I may, perhips, be pardoned for inserting the 
fo'lowing eatract from bis most recvut bouk. Bat * The Virgin the 
Syu,”' for so it is eallol, his not sppeared serially anywhere. It deals 
with Pizirro’s Conquest of Perr, and i¢ the most ambitious piece of 
work Mr, Griffth has setdoue, He wrote it, os be told me recent'y, 
with the beteution of vetting iato the frout ran¥ of living romancists. 
‘There are those whe think he bud elrealy attained that tion, I, 
atleast, cag give Mr, Gridith this o,daioa—and he will value it frow 
one why has read everything be has written-that of all he haz done 
© The Virvin of the Sun’ is the book that has charmed me most. It 
iv vot alone, I think, the bee! thing he has done, but is ove of the best 
+ turies [ have met with for some time. Here the author has departed 
from the imeginary romances that save hina his first introduction tu the 
rewling public, and set himself seriously to work on a historical 
reonance based on facts that ha vex'stel The following extract is the 
pevlosue tu the buok, and is the kcynote upon which it is built. } 

Tw morning of the twenticth of October, in tho year of 
race fifteen hundred and twenty-seven, broke, as many 
another worning had done, slowly and most drearily over a 
little desolate island, a mere tract of sand-fringed rock, 
sparsely sprinkled with a few dwarf shrubs and scattercd 
trees, lying some five leagues from the Pacific coast of 
Northern-South America, which in those days was called 
Tierra Firma, and about two degrecs to the nerthward of 
the Line. ; 

As the light grew stronger under the low-brooding 
canopy of clonds which for many weeks had hung unbroken 
over the mi-ty sea and the rain-lashed, wiund-swept island, a 
man crawled out from under a wretched shelter of twisted 
hourhs and raggel, sudden sail-cloth among the rocks on 
the westurn shore, He rose wearily t» his feet, aud stretched 
Limeelf vith the slow, painful motion of one whose joints 
are stitt with wet and cold. Then ho pushed the dank, 
black, matted hair from hia white, wrinkled brow, and his 
hands, thin and brown and knotted, trembled somewhat as 
lin did 30, 

“Another day! Mother of God, how long is this to last ? 
Ah, well, it is breakfast time, and one must eat even in a 
place like this. Come, comrades, rouce yo! it is daylight 
again! Perchance the ship will come to-day, if it pleescs 
the merciful Saints to send her.” 

Ilo turned his head back towarda the rocks as ho said 
those last words, and with an effort that would have becn 
wanifest to one who heard it, raised his voice, tho harsh 
husky voice of a man well-nigh dono to death by hunger 
and the sickness of body and soul that comes of bitter hard- 
ship and hope long deferred. 

Then he made hia way with slow, limping, dragging steps 
over the sloping strip of wet, much-trampled sand down to 
tho water’s edge, and there, just out of reach of the upwash 
of tho waves, ho fell on his knees and began to dig with ao 
little picce of stick. 

Presently other figures crept out of the rocks and shook 
and stretched themselves just as wearily as he had done, 
n few of them exchanging gruff, -murmured, half- 
spoken greetings, and then went and fell to at the same 
task yntil some two score or more of as woe-begone looking 
wretches as the unkindly Fates ever mocked at in their 
misery were scattered along the shore, grubbing on their 
knees in the spongy saud amidst the spume of the out- 
going waves for tho sand-worms and crabeand such other 

helitish as relanting Fortune might dcign to send to them 
for their morning meal. 

Thero were high-born gentlemen of Spain among them— 
haughty gallante who had lorded it with the proudest in 
Seville and Cordova and Madrid, who would once have run 
a man through the body rather than yicld him an inch of 
the footway, who had feasted, and d danced, and 
diced, and mado love, till only a remnant of their fair 
estates was left tothom, and that they had staked on one 
last throw with Destiny—life and honour, and every hope 
they had aguinst a share of the fairy gold of El Dorado, long 
dreamed of and never found, 

Thcre were rade sailors, too, and outlawed adventurers, 
cut-throats and cut-purses, criminals fleecing from justice, 
ind debtors from their creditors ; husbands who had wearied 
f their wives, and scapegrace scons who had been driven 
trom the homes they had dishonoured. And here they all 
wero, razged and starving, racked with ague and smitten 
with scurvy, serapiug shellfish and worms out of the eand 
wherewithal to make the pangs of famine a little more 
enduraLle, for the hand of mizery had fallen heavily upon 
them, an] crushed them all down with the beasts that 
eat and take no thought for the morrow. 

On @ little plateau among the rocks, some twenty fect or 
so above the beach, a rude flagstaff had been fixed, propped 
up by a cairn of stone, and from the top of it flew a 
tattered flag that had once borne the provd arms of Spain, 
Mistress of the West, and heiress of all iis unknown wealth 
end inysterious glories ; and, pacing with slow steps upand 
lown the little platfonn in front of the cairn, was a man 
whose worn and work-stained dress distinguished him but 
Hace frou tho wretches who were digging on the sands 

wlow him. : 

Though but a few years past middle age, the storm and 
the stvesa of a long lite of travail might well have passedover 
his stooping shoulders aad down-bent head. Tis long black 
hair and raggod beard were strexked with grey, and hia 
face was pinched with linger and seamed and lined with 
the furrows of ever-present care; and yet his cyes, as he 
raised them every now and then to gaze out over the misty 
rea, a3 though striving to piorce tho dense cloud-curtain in 
which sky and water wore lost on every side, wore still 
bright and proud and fearless as befitted the leader of the 
forlornest hops a soldier of fortune had ever led. 

And yet his thoughts, as he paced that narrow strip of 
rovk and ninddy soil, were dark enough to have quenched 
the light in the eyes of most men, for they were 
thoughta of oe and bitter toil which ao far had brought 

a» guerdon save failure and debt and dishononr, 
For this man was Pizarro. 
e « 6 e e 


PEA 


The di on the beach had ended their task, and were 
roasting the wretched fruits of their labours over a few 
smoky of i baypaderdbe meer ed eq ebemere 
tho rocks. But Pizarro, still peers ay lost in his thoughts, 
made no motion to join them at their meal, and presently a 
man whose short, sturdy, strong-built frame seemed to have 
defied so far both famine and sickness, came with short, 
activo steps up on to the platfor.n, carrying a drinking-can 
in one hand and a wooden platter in the other. 

“Sinco you did not come to your breakfast, Sebor 
Captain, I have brought it to you,” he said in a cheery 
voice, as Pizarro saw him and came to mest him. “Tis 
poor fare onough, but as good as this God-forgotten wilder- 
ness affords. This is almost the last of the wine, but tho 
fish is passable, though the biscuit would be better if thero 
were more bread and less mould.” 

Pizarro took the platter but put back the proffered can, 
saying, with a smile that was strangely soft and kind for 
such a man as he: 

“Nay, nay, good Ruiz. I thank you for your care of me, 
but I have no need of the wine, I ee am atill the strongest 
here, saving, perchance, yourself. Take it back and let the 
sick have it. Water is good enough for me. Nay, nay, 
man, I tell you I will not have it. ‘Take it away and bring 
me a stoup of your best water instead.” 

“Ever tho same, sefior,” said the pilot—for it was he, 
Bartolomeo Ruiz, first pilot of the Southern Seas, who had 
brought the future conqueror his breakfast in such homely 
fashicn—“ever the same, caring more for the meancat 
wretch that has scurvy in his bones than for the life that 
is now cverything to us, Still I do your bidding for its 
kindness sake, praying, as I ever do, that Our Lady of 
Mercies may wait no longer to reward your goodness with 
the fortuse it deserves. Ha! by tke caints, what was that ? 
The cound of a gun from the seat Now, glory to God 
and Our Lady, there Almagro comes at last! Said I not 
ever that he would never Jeave u3 in our need ? ” 

As Pizarro’s longing ears caught the thrice-welcome 
sound that camino booming out of the mist to seaward, 
a brizht flash leapt thee bls thin, callow cheeks, and he 
stretched out his hand and said in a voice that had a clear, 
strong ring of joy in it: 

ee Bring bock the wine, Ruiz! The sick will have better 
wine than that cro long, so we'll pledge each other—you 
and I, old friend, to the end of our troubles and a fair wind 
to El Dorado!” 

Before the can was dry, the men of the forlorn nee had 
forgotten their hunger and their weakness, and had 
startcd at the sound of the gun to scramble up the rocks to 
get a better sight of the long-expected, oft-despaired-of 
argosy of their hopcs which they now so fondly believed 
had come to their aid at last. 

Men who had scarce been able to crawl down to the 
water's cdge an hour before now ran nimbly as schoolboys 
up from the beach to the plateau, and Pizarro’s heart, ever 
as soft towards his Sloe gayi ienper as it was hard 
towards his enemies, bled for them as he watched them, 
lean and ragged: and crippléd with disease, staring with 
hunger-hollowed eyes out into the mist which still hid the 
veesel from them. But the next moment the instinct of 
Sacco returned to him, and he said in a loud, cheery 

one: 

“Wo must do something else than stare at the sea, com- 
rades, if we don’t want Almagro to sail past the island in 
the mist. Uncover the gun, and bring up some powder 
and ® length of match, so that we may answer their 
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ey ran to obey him like men who had never known an 
hour of sickness. Beside the cairn was a heap of sail-cloths 
and well-tarred canvas which, when stri off, revealed a 
mounted culvcrin,a Spanish piece capable of throwing a 
ball of two or three pounds in weight. It was scarcely 
uncovered before the powder arrived. The gunncrs 
loaded with a good charge, well rammed home. Then 
Pizarro took the match from Ruiz, who had kindled it, and 
fired it with his own hands. As the e:hoes of the re 
rattled away among the rocks cvery man on Gallo strained his 
ears to catch tho answering sound from the sca. After a 
space of about a minute it came. 

“She is yonder!” cried Ruiz, pointing out into the mist. 
“T saw the flash. There gro: another gun, and there she 
comes like a ghost out of the clouds. Now, glory to the 
Lord of lIcsta, who has heard the voice of our distress! On 
your knecs, brothers, and givo thanks, for the time of our 
misery is ended!” 

Then down he went on his knees, with hands uplifted, 
and, save Pizarro, every man followed suit, and there arose 
from that wild place as strange a sound of mingled praise 
and prayer as ever had risen from eth to Heaven. Men 
with thrill, cracked voiccs sought to raiee the triumphant 
strains of the Tc Deum, others, hoarse and husky, broke 
out into the Maguijicat, and others again wept and laughed 
by turns, mene forth nothing but a babble of words 
mingled with shrill crics and broken by cobs, until suddenly 
the quick, stern voice of Pizarro broke through the babel, 
bringing cvery man to his feet. 

‘* Ruiz, Pedro de Candia, Alonso de Molina, come hither.” 

Tke thee men went to him where he stood a t 
from the rest by the flagstaff. They eaw that the flush 
had died ont of his cheeks, that his brows were frowning, 
aod his eyes dark with an evil foreboding. He turned and 
faced them, and said in the hard, stern tones that they had 
so often heard from hia lips in the moments when all those 
about him had despaired : 

“ Wo give thanks too soon, I fear me, comrades, That is 
not Almagro’s ship; sho is twice the size. And look 
yonder—behind her there comes another out of the mist. 
Think you that fortune has so smiled upon Almagro that 
he went away with that poor little caravel of ours to return 
with two such ships as those? Nay, unless my heart is 
lying to me, not friends but enemies are yonder—enemies 


to our high enterprise, if not to our Persons ; for ere long - 


you will learn that those shi come from Pedro de Arias, 
and not from Almagro and Fy Paco: 
“The good saints prove you wrong, seiior!” said the tall 


Shake:peare says: “ Two stars. keep not their motion in one sphere:” but h THE 
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“ Well spoken !” said =e 
and nee, who had come when ae 
cal “Though there be but half @ score of us tla. 
remain true, we will not forget what Almagro said when |. 
left us: ‘ Better to roam a free man through the wilder... 
than to lie in chains in the debtor's prison at Panam,’ 
What say you, Seiior Captain? Shall we get the srsc 
out?” 

Pizarro thought for a moment, and then he rai; },:; 
head and, with a glance at the ships, which were now el 
in shore, he said : 

“Yes, get them out. Let us receive them as soldicis .:;.. 
oe of Spain, whatever crrand they come on. |, 

what it may, I swoar by my good saint, St. Franci- ang 
all the host of Heaven, that if ten—ay ! but two—-good mer: 
stand by me,I will stop here and wait Almagro's coming 
or such other means as God’s mercy may send us to re 
secute this our enterprise to the end. Now there «.,.,. 
the boat. Let us go and arm ourselves, and receive {}), 
in what poor state we may.” 

“ And threo swords, if no more, shall be used this dy to 
help you to keep that oath of yours, seior, if necd })...” 
sald iis as they went down towards the beach; ay.) i". 
others said, with one voice : 

“ Amen to that!” 

On the beach Pizarro gave his orders with the ilies: 
clear decision of a man to whom command is second nity): 
and arms and armour were taken out of their hiding-p!a....., 
where they had been buried out of reach of tho rain, an. 
furbishcd up and donned on weak and fimine-worn |i:);! < 
with hands that trembled half with weaknezs and hi:lf 
the excitement of new-born hope—for Pizarro had s/1j.1|- 
enjoined his threo companions to say nothing of his {...:. 
to the others. 

Meanwhile a boat, with the flag of Spain trailing fro: je. 
stern, was slowly male its way from the larger of th tw 
ships to the shore. As her keel touched the sand a sevre «- 
men, forge ting their discipline—as they might well do iz 
such a snoment—ran into the water and took ho!d of J. 
gunwales, striving to draw her up, at the same time ervin- 
their welcomes to those they took for their deliverers; Ji 
Pizarro, with the chief and better born men of his compar.. 
stood uloof on the shore, only saluting the neweon:ers i: |: 
grave and soldierly fashion. 

When the boat was well aground, a tall, lean man, wl + 
bright arms and handsome dress looked splendid in cwt1::-- 
with the wretchedness of the Men of Gailo, came and stoo1 
up in the bows, and, unrolling a ent that he hei iv: 
his hand, bowed to those about him, and, w:th no fuither 

ting, straightway began to read : 
or Fpoen his Sefior Don Pedro de Arias, by ti 
Grace of God and the favour of his most Puissant 21! 
Catholic Majesty, Charles the Fifth of Spain and t!x 
Netherlands and Lord Paramount of the Indice, to Francis:.: 
Pizarro, Bartolomeo Ruiz, Pedro de Candia, Alonzo ce 
Molina, and all other faithful and obedient servants of h'; 
Majesty aforesaid, now on tke Island of Gallo, in the Suu!!: 


Sea, ting : - 

« These are to inform you that the said Don Pedro d? 
Arias, having received certain bag ge from persons 1 
serving in an expedition under command of the cui: 
Francisco Pizarro, and being well aware how t loss and 
suffering hath been occasioned the ill-conduct avi 
disaster of the eaid expedition, and having w:ll weighs} 
these matters in his council at Panama, hath sent his 
lieutenant, Don Lorenzo Tafar, with two ships to bid t!- 
said Francisco Pizarro, and those with him in the Island -: 
Gallo, to return in the said ships with all to Panam: 
that an account of the lives and treasure lost in (he -:!: 
expedition may be faithfully rendered to him, and that tL» 
precious lives of His Catholic Majesty’s faithfal su'sje- 
may no more be endangered and wasted on the fanta:ti im 
chimerical schemes of the taid Francisco Pizarro si} | - 
asso-iates. 

“Given under my hand and scal in the Govern: :i- 
House at Panama, this the eighth day of October, i: t!- 
year of Salvation one thonsand five hundred and testy: 


seven. 
“ For the King, 
“Pepro Dr. Aitss.” 


When he had finisiied his reading the Lieutenant fic: 
up his parchment and ng to the land. As he did -. 
some of the men of Gallo raisod a cheor, but ofhers st. -. 
silent, looking at Pizarro as though wonderiny; what !- 
would say to t! He took a couple of steps ferwarl t- 
meet Tafur, and then saluting him with a courtesy wl. 
then a3 ever belied the baseness of his birth, dsew him--': 
up, and with his hand on his sword-hip, looked hi: in. 
face and said: : 

“That is a cold and formal greeting, scior, to brin< *" 
men who have spent all they have save their lives in t}« 
effort to win new lands and new nations for God and His 
Majesty ; but such as it is, here ia my answer to it. I, f= 
one, having spent so much, am reeolved to spend more, Ov". 
to the life which is all that is left to me, before I will t:. 
back. Having gone thus far, God and the Saiuts helpi.. 
me, I will go the end. The rest of my comrades can sy": 
for themselves, but I go on.” ; ’ : 

“And I! and I! and I!” cried Ruiz and Candin %.. 
Molina with one voice, drawing their swords and p: inti! 
them heavenwards in token of their oath. . 

Tafur drew himself up facing them, staring at them Ii... 
in anger and half in wonder, for it seemed to him incredii: ° 
that men who had manifestly suffercd. the utmost : 
tremities of famino and misery could still have so be: - 
spirit left unbroken in their breasta. Then he said anz":':. 
and yet not withont a touch of pity in his voice : a 

“But, seiiors, this is disobedicnce—nay, more, i: : 


¢ 


ly all over the world! 
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petellion, since you are commanded to return in his Majesty’s 


Saar his Majesty’s voice or under his hand and 

"tno Me Melee wees chet wh trp 
bie, . “We be true subjects of the king, 
but Pedro do Arias shall have no ence of mine in t! 


sitter. He isa with me in this venture, and has 
ad tees te the g out of it. Moreover, it is 
ee fur our sake that he bids us return, but because he 


is cood Spanish men and good Spani~h swords to do 
ee pe iia Ni So, once for all, sefior, I will 
no’ yo back, though I will seek to coerce none to stay 
| mt’. 

. fe 1, Sohor Captain,” replied Tafur, bowing, os though 

nn. area, in respect to the greatness of this man’s heart, 
«hich could thus lift him above his miscriea, “since I have 
p-ither the authority nor tho will to use force against you, 

} «ill but say that all who will, shall coms with mo, and 

tit all, if any shall be so mad and blind to their own 
iat reat, Who shall elect to stay with you, n:ay do so.” 

“+ \nd if a sufficiency nevertheless clect to stay,” 

si Pizarro, looking round with a smile on his wretched 
fllocers, “will you not give me the smallest of your 
Pie _ 2 

ail No, seior, no!” replied the lieutenant, stopping him asa 
«on as he saw his drift. “ Nota ship, not a boat even will 
| «ive te encourage you in your disobedicnce. I was not sont 
|.-r- to help you to waste more lives and treasure in this 
nad enterprise of yours. If you elect to stay, yon shall 
star, but I will strain my authority no further. So now 
aide quickly and let me be gone, for there is food and 
deink on yonder ships, and clothes and shelter for thoso 
who will have them, and I will not keep starving and naked 
men longer without them than I can help,” 

“Then that shall be soon decided!” said Pizarro, draw- 
ine his sword and going apart a little whore there was a 
smooth stretch of sand. on with his sword-point he drew 
a iong line from west to east, and, standing on the northern 
ede of it, he pointed towards the south with his blade, and 
turning to the whole company, which had followed him to 
lara the meaning of what he did, he eaid in a clear, strong 
Voor: 

“ Friends and comrades and cavaliers of Spain, on yonder 
side are toil and hunger, nakedness, the pitiless storm and 
the drenching drain, aud it may be a grave intbe unknown 
wilderness. this side are eaze, and pleasure, and safety ; 
hut yonder lies El Dorado with its gold and silver and 
gems, the glory of conquest and the hope of dominion. 
eve is i eapaeir OM agpive and dishonour. Now, choose cach 
o¢ you that which seems to you best becoming a brave 
Castilian, For my part I go south.” 

Aul with that he stepped across the line. Thero he 
faced them, one man daring Fate which had already almost 
done its worst upon him, still defying its further terrors. 
The othera, both his own men and Tafur’s, stared at him 
for a space, stricken dumb with wonder and reverence for 
him. Then Ruiz broke loose from the group amidst which 
he stood, and eoying simply : “ Seiior Captain, if none other 
follow you, I will!” walked acrossthe line. Close following 
him came Pedro de Candia with his drawn sword across his 
choulder, marching in silence like a soldier at parade. Then 
Alonso de Molina, who crossed himself and said : 

“God must be with such a man as that. Come, comrades, 
yoncer is the only road for a brave man.” 

And after him there came, one by one, cleven others, of 
whom some crossed the line in silence, without looking 
back, while some yed and others laughed, and others 
went sideways, beckoning to those behind as though mocking 
their lack of cou 3 but when the fifteenth man, who was 
named Juan de la Torre, had gone over, the rest hung back 
and not a man of them moved, but each looked at the other 
ae then at the little group beyond the line and then at the 
ships. 

_And eo the Line of Fate was drawn, and so was the wheat 
divided from tho chaff, and the gold of truce valour from the 
dross, and thus did Francisco Pizarro, the haseborn captain 
of adventurers, draw his sword in the fac> of a frowning 
destiny, and with it trace on the shifting rands the line of 
8 mighty nation’s fate, and thus did he step over it, he and 
those who were faithful to him, out of the obscurity of his 
{ormer life into the light of a fame that shall last while the 
world endures 

That afternoon Lorenzo Tafur railed away with his ships 
and the faint-hearts who were not found worthy of great 
deeds ; but after much argument and altercation, he had 
becn persuaded to leave n small portion of stores on the 
island, and he also took with him Bartolomeo Ruiz, the 
pilot, charged with { message; to Almagro and De 
Luque, throngh whose hands came the funds that had been 
furnished by the Licentiate Espinosa for this and other 
e:peditions, telling them of the resolution como to b 
Pizarro and hia companions, and praying them to do all 
that in them lay to bring the succour they so sorely necded. 

So the ships eailed away northwards, and wore lost in 
the mists and clouds, and the little band stood together on 
ite rocks of Gallo wa\ them go until they had faded 
ike ghosts into the gloom, and the shadows drew closer 
round them, and the night fell dark and drear over tho 
d:solate spot. 

But, though the little band of herocs knew it not, far 
Mind to the southward, above the clouds which lay ovor 

‘em like a pall, the new-risen moon was shining in a clear 
at lomdless sky, gemmed with thousands of stars more 
pierre than they had ever seen, over gicaming fields of 
the Css snow and soaring peaks of everlasting ice, through 
an midst of which they were one day to march to the long- 
bi can2d-of El Dorado, and to the glory and the shame that 

‘8 to be the reward of their valour and their sins. 


See nanalealachsattaaaial i ani asiel ae 
THE VIRGIN OF THE SUN.—A Tale of the Conquest 
oO! .—-By Gzoras Geirrira, Author of “The 
Angel of the Revolution,” “Valdar the Oft-Born,” 
¢ Men Who Have Made tho Empire,” eto., etc. Crown 
vo, cloth, With Frontispiece by Sraxtey L. Woop. 
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Only One Pupil. 


ArT a sitting of an Australian Parliament one day, 
a certain eccentric and elderly member named Taylor, 
insisted on making a specch on education. 

‘The oration consisted of a hyperbolical eulogy of the 
various schools in the honourable member con- 
stituency. An opponent g:ve expression to some jocose 
remarks of doubt. 

“Why, sir,” said the irate Taylor, turning upon 
him, “at this very moment I have a school in my 
eye——” 

“No, simply one pupil, Mr. Taylor,” retorted the 
other; and the orator’s eloquence was drowned in the 
roars of laughter that followed. 


oe 
Blubber as a Bait to Gold Miners. 


In the old days of the gold fever at San Francisco it 
was no vinieaal thing for the entire crew of a vessel 
putting in at that port to desert. Scores of ships lay 
there disabled for want of men to navigate them. 

Much the same trouble is now being experienced on 
the coast of British Columbia. The rush to Klondyke 
has left the Pacific whalers unable for love or money to 
obtain crews. Persuasion bas failed. It has thus 
become necessary to resort to trickery. and that of a 
be daring kind. 

he news is being secretly spread that on account of 
the scarcity of men green hands will be accepted for the 
whaling vessels, and that anyone bound fur the Yukon 
district can get there by shipping as a whaler and 
deserting at Kotzebue Sound. 

Tho bait is an attractive ons. It is difficult and 
expensive to get a passage to the Alaskan coast. But 
here is a way of not only gaining a passage, but of being 
paid to make the trip. 

What is not generally known is that the whalers do 
not torch at Kotzebue Sound at all; that those who 
join the whalers will therefore not get a chance to 
deeert, that instead of digging for gold on the Klondyke 
they will be engaged in handling blubber off the 
Mackenzie River! 

—_— oo fo 


For Mothers Only. 


Wuat a Crapiemaker Says Aspout Bastes’ Beps. 


A MANUFACTURER of infants’ beds asserts that the 
old rock-a-bye baby lullaby is quite inappropriate now, 
for few mothers allow their little babies rocking cots. 

“The fact is,” he explained regretfully to P.W., “we 
only make packing cradles to order, and I have dis- 
covered that the desire for these quaint little beds is 
always exhibited by young mothers who have a aap 
daintily-slippered foot to show. The popular 18 
a boat-shaped cradle of metal that does not swing. 

« Enamelled iron and brass are the materials more or 
lesa delicately worked. and though the doctors do talk 
of germ-traps, I never found the maternal heart that 
could resist masses of silk and Ince draperies. The very 
up-to date berceuse of white iron, trimmed with brass 
and set in a frame that folds up, to be handily carried 
or packed, is usually hung with washing silk, while the 
two little mattresses are so made thut in an hour the 
can be turned inside out and cover and contents coole 

“These mattresses securea ag oe spine, and both lie 
on a bottom of fine woven wire. No amount of serious 
talk of ventilation and microbes have induced mothers 
to do away with canopy cribs, though the average 
woman likes to select her child's bed untrimmed, and 
then order her decorations. 

“The very smart baby, who takes his naps ina cradle 
all of the most exquisite brasswork, slumbers under a 
huge poppy flower, made all of silk, aud suspended over 
his head by a stem springing from the back. The stem 
is enamelled to resemble that of the natural flower, and 
the pink or yellow poppy is quite the size of a small 
sunshade, with the calyx and streamers all carefully 
copied in green and yellow. 

“Inside the head of theee cradles a thermometer fits 
into a slot, and the legs on which it stands have its 
castora encased in indiarubber. 

“ Mothers of moderate means always wisely buy pretty 
baby beds of basket-work, which are very cheap, and yet 
trim up exquisitely.” 

= eee Ee 

“T pont think that young man who comes to see 
you will ever set any part of the world on fire.” 

“ Ob, well, you can't tell, papa ; you know he smokes 


cigarettes.” 

—— ff 
_ Hewett: “Does your wife miss you when you are 
away P” 


Jewett: “She misses me when I am at home.” 

Hewett: “ What do you meanP” 

Jewett: “She can’t throw a cup straight.” 

—— a £ Se 

Farmer HaysEED : “I don't see why I can’t keep 
tramps away from the farm. Here I've got signs: 
* Beware of the Dog,’ and * Tramps will be Shot,’ all over 
the place, and they’re coming all the time. They don’t 
trouble you, do they P” ; 

Farmer Wisencre: “I should say not. I let one of 
them advertisin’ fellers paint a soap ‘ad’ on the fence.” 


diet of lite 
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CLOTHES OF ROYALTY. 


Att Asout a Lapy WHo Deats In THE Cast-or 
GaRMENTS OF KINGS AND QUEENS. 


In abye-street off Fifth Avenue, New York, is situeted 
an “establishment ” which, in the Old World, would be 
variously known as “an old clothes shop,” “a wardrobe 
dealer's,’ or “a secondhand clothing store," hut which, 
in the New World, rejoices in a far higher-sounding 
on». 

The Americans are a democratic people ; we believe 
it because they sy 80, but they have their little weak- 
nesses, come of which are not strictly democratic, and 
one is an affection for Royalty's old clothes. 

It was doubtless to satisfy this weakne:.s that Madame 
A. opened her establishment in which are gathered 
numerous articles of clothing which she is willing to 
assert have at one time or other graced the persons of 
most of the Royalties of Europe. 

Madame has no objection to talk about her busincss, 
though she does not court notoriety, relying rather upon 
the recommendation of her customers, who number 
several hundreds. They are chiefly divisible into two main 
classes : people who have a liking for masqueradiny in 
Royal finery, and collectors. For the latter she, from 
time to time, issues a detailed catalogue of the most‘ 
important and latest acquired items of her ¢ollection 
with prices and descriptions attached. 

Madame's customers are not entirely those of the 
gentler sex, though the “eternal feminine” predomi- 
nates. One clicnt of hers is an ex-mayor of a well- 
known Eastern city who takes a delight in the possession 
of a reputed dress-euit of the Prince of Wales, and a 
crush opzra hat of a Continental heir apparent. 

Madawe admits that there is a growing demand for 
the cast-off clothing of royal personages, adding: “I 
have at least twenty agents in Europe purchasing 
everythiug of the sort that they believe to be genuine. 
I ig a great deal from Paris.” 

-In reply to a auestion she agreed that there was a 
large amount of money spent in such things. 

“There is one of my customers,” she said, “a lady 
collector whe lives in Chicago, who has the finest collec- 
tion of Royal corsets in the world. It has cost her 
£4,000, and includes examples of almost every European 
royalty from Queen Anne's time. These corscts “— 
pene up a pair of girl's stays of pink satin—“ are for 

er. Ithas just come over with a lot of other things, 
and belonged a year or two ago to the girl Queen of 
Holland. It will cost her £10 to add it to her other 
specimens, which are kept in glass cases in a room set 
aside for the purpose. 

“Her daughter was married a little time ago, and it 
was a unique wedding in a sense, for she wore not a 
single article, with the exception of a lucky garter, 
worked for her by a chum, and her jewels, that had not 
been worn by Royalty. Her corset had once encircled 
the beautiful figure of the Empress of Austria, hor 
shoes were thoze of a prices of the house of Orleans, 
her wedding-dress cf brocaded sutin, was made from a 
ball dress of a favourite English royalty, her hose had 
been worn by the Queen of Italy, and her hand- 
kerchief once was in the use of the Queen of Spain. 

“A large sum, I can assure you, was expended over 
these things altogether. My agents in Europe are at 
the present time on the look-out for all ths 
Royal underwear which comes into the market, as I 
have a commission from an Oil King to obtain euch for 
his daughter's trovsseau. He won't mind paying for 
the things, and would spend £5,000 on them without 
turning a hair. 

“T have a perpetual commission from a Baltimore 
lady to buy her the shoes of any Royalties or othor 
celebrities, past or present. When she was in Europe 
last autumn she saw a collection in the Cluny Muscuua 
at Paris, and has been hankering for one ever since. 
Another buys all sorts of garters, and has about two 
hundred different ones already. Another, a Bo.toa 
lady, has a liking for lace handkerchiefs, and spuds 
thousands of pounds a year on her fancy.” 

Among the articles mentioned in the c:talogue we.e 
a pair of French corsets, in good condition, of the time 
of Louis XVI. valued at £40. A hat, stated to have 
belonged to the ill-fated Prince Imperial, was offered 
for £9. Three pairs of silk stockings of the Queen of 
Portugal were fo be had for about treble their original 
cost. A set of under-garments of a young English 
princess were worth a matter of £80. 

Another item of the catalogue was a Paris made 
ball-dress belonging to the Queen of Hawaii, at £30, and 
a pair of ekatin, ts of the Princess of Wales, a 
pair of socks belonging to the late Emperor of 
Germany, a pair of garters of the Marchioness of 
Lorne, and a baby’s robe once belonging to a prince of 
Denmark, were included in this most remarkable list. 


—— ie 


“In olden times het Hag to have a publie town 
crier,” gaid Bobbie's mother to her hopeful. 

“And was the crier a woman, mamma?” asked 
Bobbie. 

“No, my boy the crier was aman. What made yoa 
think the position was held by a woman?” 

“Why, use a woman cries 60 much easier than a 
man does.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


3966. Which was the Most Famous Sermon ever Preached 
in this Country ? 
Apart from sermons on exclusively religious 
subjecte, the palm must apparently be given to that 
reached by Br. Sacheve rector of St. Seviour's, 
uthwark, in St. Paul's Cathedral, on November 5th, 
1709, before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of London. The sermon was not in itself a notable one, 
but it was directed against toleration to dissenters and 
u was an attack also on Iphin, who, with Marlborough, 
was at the head of the Whig Government. The sermon 
aroused different feelings in the minds of his congre- 
gation. Some of the Aldermen refused to concur in the 
vote of thanks to the preacher, but the Lord Mayor 
sided with him and persuaded him to print the discourse, 
which had a large sale. He was impeached and brought 
to trial in Westminster Hall for suggesting that the 
Church of England was in danger by reason of the 
conduct of the ministers. Popular feeling was strongly 
ig 


Sees 


in his favour; the houses of dissenters and the Whi 
leaders became the objects of the people’s wrath, and 
there was some threat of an attack on the Bank of 
England. The Doctor was accompanied daily by a 
great crowd to Westminster, and although the preacher 
was convicted and his sermon ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman, the Whig Ministry was rb away 
by the wave of cpm feeling, giving place to the Tory 
Government. result of this was a complete change 
in theforeign policy of the country. 
3967. Which is the Most Valuable Territory that could bo 
Annexed by a European Power with Impunity ? 
Portions of Central Africa, and more particularly 
certain parts of the Soudan. There are large tracks of 
territory in the Soudan which are practically no man's 
land, and might be appropriated. Most of this 
territory is very valuable, being richly watered and 
wooded, with deposits of gold, and would afford a splen- 
did market for Europeans, since the natural resources of 
the country would provide articles of commerce that 
could be profitably exchanged for European manufac- 
tures. 


3068. Which ge po ek is Most Completely at the 
Mercy of a Naval Attack ? 
Zanzibar is, perhaps, as completely at the m ofa 
naval attack as any capital city thet could be named. 
How easy the attack would be was shown in August, 
1896, when Seyvid Khalid seized the sovereignty, and 
was speedily dethroned by the British Admiral. He 
went up to the city and bombarded it. New York is 
also at the mercy of a naval attack. The city, in itself, 
is eminently suitable for purposes of defence, The 
aed entrance is through a narrow channel abont a wile 
wide, Here there is Fort Hamilton on the right, and 
Fort Wadsworth on the left. Further u , where the 
cours? of the Hudson river leads more directly to the 
city, there are four islands which, provided with suitable 
batteries, could pony command the entrance to 
tks city. In its present condition New York is practi- 
cally undefended. Of European capitals Lisbon is the 
most defenceless. Its forts are really useless, and 
could be silenced by the fire of a single gunboat. 

3969. Which was the Most Popular War ever Waged 
this Country ? 7 . 
Probably the best answer to the question is furnished 
Wy the declaration of war ogainat France in 1803. 
Napoleon, annoyed at the tone of King George's 
speech to Parliament, insulted the British Ambassador 
and detained a3 prisoners some thousands of British 
subjects who were travelling or residing on French soil. 
All the grievances of the people of this country with 
respect to heavy taxation, petty tyranny, and the like, 
were forgotten. Tho utmost enthusiasm prevailed. 
Meetings were held and loyal and patriotic pledges given 
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FOOTBALL COMPETITION, 
No, 25. 


2 Oe’ 


No one hus succeeded in correctly naming the results 
of all the matches this week. The following four 
ompetitors have made only one mistake, however, and 
the consolation prize of £25 has therefore been divided 
Letween them, each receiving £6 5s. 
Ernest C. Tuitry, 253 Hamilton Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
A. Woop, New Hey Road, Outlane, Huddersfield. 
A. E. Horrox, 11 Holder Road, Sparkbrook, Bir. 
wingham, 
J. Lrery, 27 Cumberland Street, Worcester. 


In a week or two we shall make an Important Announcement rezardin 


everywhere. It was a tion of the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the time of the Armada; every individual 
in the country felt a personal and absor' interest in 
what was taking place, and in a very short 300,000 
volunteera were enrolled to defend the inst 


the threatened invasion by the French, many of them 
finding their own uniform and asking no pays The 
popular interest and patriotic feeling was sustained 
through the whole course of the campaign. 


3970. Which was the Most Ideally Democratic Goyern- 
ment that ever Existed? 

The constitution of Athens from B.c, 479-404 is 
the best example in ancient history. Its essential 
characteristic was the “Ecclesia” or “ Assembly, 
of which every male citizen was a member. This 
Assembly was the ultimate source of law and order at 
Athens. Tho chief functions of the Assembly were (1) 
tho making of laws, and (2) declaring war. Drafts 
of pro laws were formulated and submitted to tho 
Assembly by a council of 500 citizens elected by lot. 
These proposals were discussed and voted upon in the 
Acomtty, In the case of a law, if the measure was 
passed it was transferred once more to the council, 
upon whom it devolved to organise the admistration 
of its details. The “one man one vote” principle 
was in actual practice. We may also part to 
Switzerland, which, with its Federal Assembly, man- 
hood suffrage, proportional reprezentation, and three- 
year parliaments, more nearly approaches the Demo- 
cratic ideal than any other form of government that has 
existed in modern times. 


3971. Which was the Most Disgraccful Alliance to which 
this Country has been a Party? 


That between Charles II. and Louis XIV. By this | on the marshy river ban 


secret alliance Charles, while pretending to be hostile to 
Louis, and after we had actually entered into a treaty 
with Holland with the avowed intention of restraining 
the growing power of the French monarch, became the 
servant of the latter, accepting an annuity of £125,000 
from him, and agreeing to help him against the Dutch. 
If an insurrection occurred in England, the French 
King was to assist in quelling it. This precious treaty, 
signed at Dover in 1670, forms one of the darkest spots 
on the history of this country. The alliance between 
Edward the Black Prince and Pedro of Castille, the 
result of which was the restoration of Pedro by the help 
of the English Prince and his army, is also one concern- 
ing which we have reason to be ashamed. The worthless 
character of the deposed monarch was weil known, and 
it is a matter for surprise that so great a champion of 
chivalry should have espoused the cause of the profligate 
and tyrannical Pedro. 

3973. y has the Political Development of France 

iffered so Widely from our Own? 


The chief cause is the diffcrence in temperament. We 
are suid to be hard to rouse, whereas the French are 
always more ready to rise, but history shows that we 
have been less patient than our neighbours. The love 
of liberty has aart been an essential characteristic 
of the Briton, and although he has Lorne tyranny and 
injustice for a time, he has never been subdued, and has 
forced the recognition of his rights or privileges more 
spensey, than inhabitant of Gaul. Gagiant had a 
charter in 1215; France endured her lot till 1789. 
Moreover, circumstances induced the English Kin 
to court the sonport of the People, which led to the 
prenkne of privileges; but in France this was never 

lone. The feudal system had different effects in the 
two countrics. In France it stifled the idea of freedom, 
and left monarchy absolute; but in England feudalism 
never made the people forget that they were men of the 
samre kind as those placed above them by the accident 
of birth. In this country, too, the power of the people 
has always been recognised, aithough unwillingly ; 
hence the policy of the leaders has been shaped 
differently from that of French statesmen. Our neigh- 
bours are constant in nothing; we have fixed purposes, 
and are continually working for them’ henca our 
political development has necessarily differed more and 
more widely from theirs. . 


QUESTIONS. 


4001. Has a monument ever been crected to the 
potato ? 
= Which is probably the oldest forename still in 
use 

4003. Which was the first book printed by steam 
power ? 

4004. Has it ever been maintained that modem 
Italian was spoken by the Ancient Romans? 

4905. Has the honour of knighthood ever been 
conferred on a woman P 

4006. Has a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful Murder ” cver boen 
Egat aga‘nst a Prime Minister of England? 

7. Is there any recorded instance of a civilised 
monarch i a child as human sacrifice within the 
present century 

4098. Which river in Europe bestows the greatest 
benefits ie re through whose territory it runs P 
4009. c! 0 foreign countries would it be | 
to our interest to see at war? saa 
4010. Which is the best historical illustration of the 
saying “ Extremes meet” ? 


substantial Money Prizes will be offered. 
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3972. Which would Suffer Most 
its Present ? by the Death of 


of a State, from the — of view 


The disintegration 
‘of the State itself, is test disaster thiit 
can befall it; in t, the answer to th. 
gv is undou ly Austria-Hungary. The rivalrie: 


settee fore ov be poe 
the influence peror is Josep}; - 
when he pays the debt of Nature the smouldering f1, 
of ani will burst forth. Were there a direet 
heir—one who had followed in the present ruler's fost. 
eel ts tory of th would — Ad 
but e ps is familiar ¢ 
all, Our own Sty ooekd octten a great Bereonallie 
by the death of Queen Victoria, but the general resu}!; 
would be small in comparison. 


8073. Has the Scenery of England Materially Chan;: 
since it has been Inhabited by Man? r2”<”! 
Yes, in many ways. Forests have disappeared, th 
sea has e or retired; rivers have shifted th.:; 
beds, and man’s work (towns, mines, railwaya, and 
agriculture) has contributed much to the change. ‘Tig 
great trees often Linge, mae up in the fens of Discole, 
shire and elsewhere, subm forests on many 
rts of the coast, and many oO facts go to prove 
that England was once densely wooded. It i; 
difficult to realise the changes that man has wronglit in 
the , as, for a in the once beautifully. 
wooded valley now occupied by the town of Sheffield, or 
where London stands; in the 
smiling Ni Country, now black with coal duet, « 
even in agricultural parts, where the landscape is com- 
pletely altered by the straight lines of the hedges, 2nd 
the alternate patches of ploughed land and pasture. 


3975. Given Proper Conditions of Life, which of tlie 
Planets would be Most Suitable for the Hom: of 
a Race of Astronomers? 


The choice lies between Earth and Mars, ths 
balance of opinion being in favour of the latter. Ti 
preference is given to for several reasons, no!:1!:17 
the following : Its position is more advantazeous; it ia 
outside the orbit of the earth and is nearer to Jupiter 
and Saturn, so that better observations of thos> plane’: 
would be obtainab!e. The Earth and its moon would 
poet themselves rile Gag observation and wo:il:! 

especially interesting at the half-moon p2riod, while 
the opportanities for studying the zone of the miacr 
planets would also be ee to our race of 
astronomers. The atmosp of Mars is especially 
adapted for astronomical purposes; clouds are seldom 
seen, there are no violent storms, all is serene and cal:. 
This cannot be claimed for the earth. Again, owin:: t» 
inferior density the construction and fitting up of larz.r 
telescopes would be eT easy, while the cleur- 
ness the atmosphere would enable the Martian 


astronomers to use magnifying powers. Finally, 
the surface of the contains lesa aii land thau 
sea—another advantage. 


8976. At which Period of our History did Naval Expendi- 
ture Absorb the Greatest Proportion of Revenue? 


During what we may term the Nelson period, espevi- 
ally from 1796 to 1801. Inthe former year the naval 
expenditure was practically doubled and reached tl: 
(then) enormons figure of nearly twelve millions, and in 
the following year rather more than thirteen million 
was t on the navy out of a total revenne oi 
£18,668,925. Naval expenditure continued very hi: 
until 1815, but in the meantime the national income !::::! 
risen to nearly seventy-one millions. Cromwell's 
expenditure on the navy was rtionately hish, bei: 
mere than pelt tbe meee? the fleet oe Mai neglecte?, 
aud forei ‘airs made it necessary to spend enormons 
sums upon it. The expenditure of late years, altlion= 
heavy, is not so high in proportion as in the two pe. iods 
mentioned. ; 
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“Ocean 


(Empowered by Special Act 
of Parliameut.) 


Corporation Ltd. 
Authorised Capital- - - = - £1,000,002 
Subscribed Capital - - - = - £420,870 
Reserve Fund, Dec. 31, 1897 - - £327,477 


my eon Policy of the Ocean Acci- 


Corporation usures against ACCIDENTS 
and INFECTIOUS DI is WORLD. SEND FOR a 
WIDE as to Travel, and provides an ANNUITY. PROSPECTUS. 


Fidelity Guarantees. Employers’ Liability Iasuran<:. 
Burglary lasurance. Mortgage Insurance. 
Sickness Insurance, Indemnity (Third Party) lnsarza::. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
R. J. PAULL, 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, B.C, General afanager wrt certorg: 
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+JE FIGHT FOR THE CUP.| THE LIFEBOAT PRIZE. | HOW PEOPLE are SMUGGLED 


Tur Money THAT CHances Hanbs OVER AN 
Hovur-aND-A-Haur’s Piay. 


(ve Day” is the one day of the year when not onl 
its penser enthusiasts attend in astouiahing 
mitubers to Wi the final match for the Association 
Cup. but football players themselves from every corner of 
sh- kingdom make it their business to be present in their 
full strength to see the match decided. 

It wus clearly a good move on the part of the Crystal 
Place authorities to invite footballers to have the Final 
‘Tie played there, because there is not only ample room, 
tut the place itself is suggestive of dignity, and 
thewfore all the more befitting for such an occasion as 

he closing of the football season and the winning of the 
year’s Irae 


"In 1895, the firet = the Final Tie was played at the 
le we! , 48,836 


P.ls-¢. 12,560 people were present; in 1896 ; and 
‘n 18:17, 65,891 passed in, representing a total of 157,287 
per-on2, Whose te payment for railway journe 
fro London and ission amounted to £11,796 10s. 6 


‘Those who didn't care to stand and cou'd afford to 
yay for a seat had three prices to select one from, 
nam-ly, 108. 6d., 58.,and 2s, 6d. Approximately there 
ore abent 8,000 such seats (5,000 being ring seats at 
2a, td), 80 basing figures on an average, aid assuming 
that 8,000 persons paid 4s, apiece for a seat, we have a 
-o{: Lof £1,600, or for three years, £4,800. This brings 
‘hy total amount to £16,593 paid by 157,287 people for 
wing the match. 

Dut that is only one item. We are assured that quite 
t .o-thirds of the thousands and thousands again, who 
vurly sea the Final Tie played, come from the North 
vil the Midlands. Thece p are the great football 
. ives, and to meet the demand, and also to accommo- 
‘licnyly oblige those who want to visit London perhaps 
sober matters. besides watching the match, although 
: «yr number will be small, comparatively speaking, the 
«clway companies run a series of special trains 
‘o London, from all the chief towns in the north. 

Out of the 66,000 visitors to the Palace on the Final 
rie day last year 40,000 came from the North, 10,000 
: a the South, and the balance from round about 

#nrion. 

‘The Great Northern, London and North Western, 
Midland. Great Eastern, and Great Western Railway 
“ompanies issue cheap return tickets from all their 
Northern and Midland and Southern Counties centres 
st fares varying from about 8s. to 15s. 

At a fair computation, we will say these 40,000 
enthusiasts paid 16s. ed head for their fare to London, 
and we have a nice little sum of £20,000 representing 
‘he total from the North; add to that 10,000 at 5s. per 
heal representing visitors from’ the South, and we 
arrive at a total of £2,500 added to £20,000 = £22,500 
-pent in fares. 

Then there is a balance of 16,000, who are supposed to 
ics last year represented London and snburbs and 
‘umediate towns. These had to get to the London ter- 
inint either by tram, "bus, or cab; or by train from the 
vatlying districts, We will say 6d. per head covered these 
“argea, and we have an amount representing £400 + 
£22,500 = £22,900. 

Ina gathering of this kind, where it must be remem. 
leved there are no invalids, but multitudes of strong, 
vea'thy, sturdy young fellows who rail against a spaisely 
‘yreul table, or obscure refreshments—t hese robust 
; heapions of health would revolt if refreshments of all 
lids embracing solids and liquids, were not con- 
‘vniently at hand, so tho local caterers at th» Palace 
ave in past years erected temporary buifets in close 
ivosamity to the inclosure, und in all parts of the 
studs im fact—nearly everybody would seize the 
ah irtunity of refreshing themselves either before tho 
‘tl commenced or during the interval or at the close 
"pay, Many of them would repair more than once to 
'} fict, and setting down an average per head of six- 
wove itaking last year's attendance) we produce a total 
“menting to £1,650, or total amount spent in refresh. 
ss on Final Tie ra on the three last occasions at 
Nw alee (per head of 157,287 persons), £3,932 in reund 


“ins by what happened last year an-1 applying it to 
a dt’s nt event, many thousands of our country 
\hitors will stay over the next day in London, while 
ne a large contingent will not return home till Mon- 
od We are officially informed that a very good half 
, 8 football visitors return home the same night by 
ee midnight excursions. Working on last year’s 
1? We will say 30,00) of the 40,000 returned home; 
i would leave 10,000 visitors who slept somewhere in 
;,';1"" London, breakfaated the next morning, dined, 
pe: und finished up with supper. This would cost 
al Bol least 7s. 6d. per head=£3,750; allow 2s. per 
The 1 acidental expenses=£1,000-+£3,750=£ 14,750. 
_ "0 chief characteristic of the North countryman is 
Ween not cunning, nor yet archness, but he is a 
“| “Cnice discernment. This is as things go with him 
Da erred when he is out on pleasure bent he is a very 

rie rlain of mirth and gaiety. One may, therefore, 
., |, t up, taking all tho figures as herein quoted, that 

. “al tie for the Cup is a good thing for don. 
», ‘*auce all these figures to a fine total, the three 


tha 


icy [stakes have brought about a general expenditure 


“+70 £90,000 and £100,000. 


COSC HSOOOOOCOCOCO 


THE Five Pounds offered in connection with this 
Competition has been won by the sender of the 
verses which appear below. The only name, how- 
ever, which accompanies them is Pyeppr. Will 
this competitor please send along his correct name 
and a‘ldvess at once. 


A Place in the Boat. 


A LIFEBOATMAN’s SONG. 


A MILD wind, or a wild wind—a sky of blue or black, 
The boat must go, and we must row to the rocky bur 
and back— 
To the rocky bar and back, boys, where the breakers 
end roar; 
But we'll pull her through, as men may do who're dono 
the same before! 


Cuorvus. 
So a place in the boat for m>, mates—a place in the 
boat for you ; 
Can a man say less, in the hour of stress, if 2 man 
and a Briton true! 


A ine ull and a strong pull, with steady heart and 


n 

We'll save the crew of the ship in view, and bring them 
all to land— 

And bring them all to land, koys, while the breakers 
boom and roar; 

aionge the sea be rough, and the task be tough, what 
shume to wait ashore! 


Cuorvs. 
Then a place in the boat for you, mates—a place in 
the boat for me; 
In the hour of stress, no need tu press the lifeloat- 
men to sea! 


A right boat, and a tight boat, a lhoat to stem the tide; 

A eax ain bold the helm to hold, and God aboard to 
guide — 

And God aboard to guide, boys, when human lives we 
win, 

And a cheer for each as we reach the beach, and our 
bonny boat comes in! 


Crogvs. 
So a place in the boat for me, mates, a place in the 
: boat for you; i 
Can a man eay less, in the hour of stress, if a man 
and a Briton true! 


A sigh, boya—and why, boys ?—for comrades dead and 
ne ! 
Oren the track they came not back, but their galiant 
work goes on— 
Their gallant work goes on, boys, and ours it is to do; 
While their souls float in a deathless boat, in Heaven's 
balmy blue! 
Cuorvs. 
Then a place in the boat for you, mates, a place in 
tis beat for me; 
In storm and stress no need to press the lifeboat- 
men to sea! 


[The verses will be set to music, and on Lifeboat Satur- 
day night (May 14th) will be sing in all the chicf 
music-hal!s throughout the United Kingdom—Ed.] 

——___—_ 

“ Gapany, the evangelist, who went out tothe West 
of America, was shot dead recently!” 

“ How did it happen.” 

“During a camp-meeting h> turned suddenly to a 
cowboy and asked if he were prepared to die.” 


——2 fe-——_ 


“Dipn'r you steal the complainant's coat?” asked a 
magistrate of a seedy individual who was arraigned 
before him. 

“I decline to gratify the morbid curiosity of the public 
by answering the question,” seeponded the seedy 
individual, with scorntiil glance at the reporters. 


ALITTLE girl had Leen to church for the first time. and 
on her return home her grandfaiher asked what she 
thought of it. ' 

“T liked it very much,” she replicd, “Dut there was 
one thing I didn’t think was fair.” 

“ What was that, dear?” 

“Why, one man did all the work, and then another 
man came round and got all the money.” 


—— 
Ir was a few minutes before dinner when little Fred 


inquired : 

“Mamma, have I been bad to-day P 

“ Yes, Freddie, very bad indeed.” . 

“Do ht think you'll send me to bed without any 
supper?” 

4 have a great mind to.” 

“ Well, mamma, I wish you would let me know now, 
so that I can tell how much dinner to eat.” 


OUT OF RUSSIA. 


Tue TERRIBLE Risks THEY ARE WILLING 10 Ruw 
FOR LIBERTY. 


Russia has been move than once descriLed as a bad 
place to get into, a difficult place to get out of, and a 
very good one to stop away from altogether. This 
applies not only to Russians, but to foreisners as well. 
A Russian can only leave his country with the express 
permission of the powers that be, embodie] in the ia 
of a passport. 

The chief reason for this ia the fact that the period of 
nilitary service extends from twenty-o1w years of age 
to forty-three--that is to eay, it cove:s the best and 
most useful part of every man’s life. 

There are many Letter things to do in the world 
than es in the Russian army, and, as passports 
are practically always refused where the military service 
has not been completed, thousands of Russians every 
year make attempta to g:t out of the country without 
them. In other words, emigration from Russia mostly 
takes the form of smuggling, tle contraband being, in 
this case, human fuyitives. 

The westein frontier of Russia is an exceedingly long 
oue, extending aout 900 miles, a considerable portion of 
it being formed by rivers of varying sive, some of them 
being mere brooks, while the others have channels of 
such breadth that it iequires nearly an hour to ferry 
across. 

The Loundary line is watched on the western side by 
Austrian lancers, and dragoons in the south, and by 
German cavalry of the same class in the north, while on 
the east or Russ'an side of the line it is the Cossacks 
who are intrusted with the duty of patrolling the entire 
stretch, the watch there keyit being «f a far closer and 
more severe charactcr, since the Muszorite guards have 
not only to prevent tke ingress of smugglers and 
unauthorised strangers, but aia to mevent the egress 
from the empire of all subjects of the Emperor who are 
not furnished with official permits to travel abroad. 

The result of this state of affairs has l-cen the creation 
of an extensive enterprise for smuggling emigrants out 
of the country. The business is concentrated, in great 
measure, at those points where broad rivers constitute 
the boundary, since the watch kept there is less 
strict than where it consists of mere rivulets or mile- 
stones. 

The affair is managed by ferrying the fugitives across 
the river from the Russian to the German shore, and, 
inasmuch as the banks of the Drewenz and of the 
Prosna, as well as of the Szeazuppe, are Jow and lined 
with long reeds, low trees, and marsh, the matter is 
not, after all. so dificult on a dark and mconless night, 
especially when the Cossack guard bhiaypens to have 
been plied with a larger amount of vodka than usual. 

The smugglers wre men cf the most lawless class, 
who, before they uadertook the smuggling of their 
countrymen out of the country, were engaged in 
smuggling dutiable gools into Russia; and the charge 
which they make for assisting a would-be emigrant to 
escape is heavy enough to make the business one of 
great profit to them. 

The rates vary from ten to fifty and even 2 hundred 
roubles a head. In fuct. the fugitive is charged to tke 
limit, the only check upon the extortion being the keen 
competition which prevails among th> sinngglers to 
secure the trade. 

The majority of Uese emigrants are possessed of 
relatively large sums of money. It is only natural that 
before leaving their heines in Russia, they should have 
converted into cash all their possesgiwis. so as to 
enable them to mike wa good start abroad. Some of 
them have £20), or even £400 cr £600, in their 
wallets. 

This fact naturally excites the cnpidity of the sinug- 
glers engaged in heiping fugitives out of the country, 
with the result that 3 or 4) per cent. of those who 
trust the smugglers to ferry them acrcss from the Rus. 
sian to the Germen shore never reach the lati: r alive. 

A blow on the he:d with a punt pol». or a stub in the 
back, is sufficie t,a;a rn’e, to render the unfertunate 
emigrant powerless, and theh the boatman. after rifling 
his pockets of everything he possessed, will tie a stone 
to his feet, and pitch l.i:n into the river, or else sink him 
in the swamps with which the stream is lined on either 
side. 

Theve is little risk or danger of discovery. since, 
owing to the searcey with which the police do every- 
thing in Russia, the relatives of the murdsred man 
could never be sue that their missing kinstian had not 
been arrested by the authorities, and consigned to penal 
servitude for attempting to leave the country without a 


permit. 
ed pee 


BENEVOLENT WomAN: “Poor boy! You must 
suffer without shocs. I haven’t any that would fit you, 
but here is an old pair of skates you can bave.” 


et fee 


THE Lapy: “Can you match this piece of ribbon 2” 
The Gent: “No, lady. You can remember that it 
was one of the matchless bargains we ran lz<t Monday,” 


Surely no more startling prize has ever been offered than a Klondyke gold mine! See this week’s ATHLETIC RECORD. 


| 


<1 allele 


Doe’t forget to send a small 
donation to the 


His Idea of Music. 


Peritaps the poorest opinion of music as a vocation 
Ld is attributed to a builder in Glasgow. This man had 
sent his son to college, where the young fellow excelled 

in musical accomplishments. 

In the course of time he announced to his father his 
intention to become a muzician. 

The father objected vehemently. The son boged, 
and was at lust affected to tears, declaring that he 
should never be happy in any other calling. This 
melted the father’s heart, and he exclaimed : 

“ All right, do as you like—but don't you ever come 
round grinding your organ in front of my house !” 


_——<3 j— ——______ 
When Creatures Lose Their 
Tempers. 


You would hardly believe that moles, clumsy and 
almost Mindcs they ere become perfect demons when 
65 qparrcl Noone knows what they peace . 
int it they once stadt thtine ope das te de BL, 
wt heep on di the preence of apy aamber or specint 
bates 


hor emgmna: dy tees fangs in eceh ethers flesh 

Heaw OS Soar anciher a 
covameds, notconly fixhi tut vtways to tho death, sud 

noe’. killed, the thay seuerally deseons ban 

Hures, on the other hand, are proverbially the most 
timid of creatures, yet they can fight. A fight between 
two hares is a ludicrous sight, as they skip and jump 
over ono another. But a blow from the hind legs of a 
hare is no joke to its opponent. 

Among birds, robins are the most pugnicious. More 
than one case could be quoted of two robins so franti- 
cally set on killing one another as to allow themselves 
to be picked up in the hands of a looker-on, and there 
have lain, with beak and claws deep buvied in one 
another's plumage. 

——————> 2? 


M.P.’s Who are Not All There. 


Some few years ago Mr. Gladstone, while delivering a 
famous speech in tho House of Commons, happened to 
hold up his right hand by way of emphasising something 
he lad’ just said. “This ofd Parlismentary hand,” he 
called it, and members noticed for the first time that it 
was minus its third finger. 

Years ago Mr. Gladstone had cut it off while felling a 
treo, and till that moment of self-forgetfulness hid never 
revealed the secret. 

Other legislators have lnboured uncomplainingly 
under even worse physical difficulties without the public 
being aware of it. Sir George Trevelyan kept the fact 
that he was suffering severely from cataract a profound 
secret whilst acting as Chief Secretary to Ireland. 
Then when the imminence of blindness compelled him 
to resign, people were etartled to learn that the quict, 
unobtrusive little man bad been for months past a 
martyr. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, during his historic struggle with tho 
twelve policemen ordered by the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
eject him, received injuries which his’ medica) adviser 
declared hastened his death ; and that Mr. Parnell's con- 
stitution—iron one, though it was—never recovered from 
the nights he spent either fighting “agin the Govarn- 
ment ” on the floor of the House itself, or snoozing, as 
he often did, on that of the Smoke Room, is beyond 
question. 

Then Mr. Fawcett, the best Postmaster-General we 
have ever had, was throughout his long political carcer, 
completely blind, and Mr. Michacl Davitt, M.P. is, as 
everyone knows, minus an arm. But the most marked 
instance of this eg of mind over matter, was that 
afforded by the late Mr. Cavanagh, M.P., who though 
without either arms or legs, yet man to achieve 
success in the most critical assembly in the world. 


“WHERE did the phrase, ‘Is the game worth the 
candle,’ originate P” 
* Among the card-playing Esquimaux, whose night is 
six months long.” 
——»}. > 
Banks: “I don't mind the influenza itself so much— 
it’s the after effects I'm afraid of.” 
Rivers: “The after effects is what ails me. I still 
owe the doctor £10,” 
2 fj 


Oxv Lawye-: “Really, Miss Dewsley, you quite 
sorpue see: 60 you refuse to allow us to increase your 
sala 

Miss Dewsley (the typine) : “ Yes, sir; you see if—if 
i: should offer, I—I'm afraid I should hesitate so 
long between the two that I might refuse him.” 

—_ >to. 

Mrs. Feuicra Rivers: “Dear, dear! I can't 
imagine what is the matter with the piano. Every note 
gee °5; os "ape aat the ? 

ary Jane: “ pianner, mum?” 

Sra. iver: “Yes. Why?” 

Mary Jane: “ Gracious, I tought it wuz the safe, an’ 
I put the meat and vegetables in it this mornin’.” 


This is what Burns said when someone gave him a copy of SHORT STORIES: “‘ Kind 
"twas really news; How guessed ye, sir, what maist I wanted 7? 


eon toons aacther dhe bualbbaers, and bury tas 
“| at snarl and snap t 

trpe oF the quiet, Suc den ive! bt E 3 : 
5 je ; wath the whip, and the next moment the trainer is 
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PEARSON'S WEEKS venut rm. 


‘‘ Familiarity Breeds Contempt.” 


Beware! 


THis 1s A DreapFuL Purr OF THE 
Fresx Atk Funp. 


Loo« at the proverb which heads this article. I 
know of no other which contains so much gosrel 
truth. You can prove it for yourself cvery duy of 
your life. ; , 

The platelayer is familiar with the trains which dash 
past him so frequently. They are treated with coa- 
tempt, but the iron horse trips him up at last. 

The mechanio is so used to machinery that he takes 
the oily rag to clean it while it is in motion. He is 
fumilinr with all its intricacies, but the treacherous 
cog-wheels draw him into their clutches. 

The fireman dashes into the burning building. He 
is quite at home amongst the heat and the smoke, and 
the flames. He treats them all with contempt, and in 
his noble efforts to save life is called on to risk, per- 
chance to loze his own. . 

The lion-tamer steps undaunted into the den of lions 

vrocecds to put the animals through tbeir per- 

'  .nee, whilst a morbid-minded crowd looks on with 
{ breath. The age brutes obey him sullenly, 

eir teeth. One king of the 

1+ 3b moves more slowly than the rest, a sharp cut 


i hav ked down. 

‘he fisherman tells us marvellous stories of doughty 
deeds with rod and line. They are listened to in chilly 
sitence, you have heard them before—you treat them 
with contempt. ’ ; 

The Editor sits in his uncasy chair, his Lrow is 
wrinkled and sad. From hia brain he hatches out 
novelties for his readers. But the literary pirate is on 
his track, and with cool effrontery helps himself to the 
good things with infinite gusto. The Editor is not 
surprised—he expects it—and he looks on more in 
sorrow than in anger, pitying his pe sated and 
his poverty of ideas. He is familiar with the practice, 
and he can only regard it with contempt. 

Yon all know what Hunger and Poverty is—I mean 
you have heard of it—perhaps seen it illustrated in 
the rer parts of your city, especially amongst the 
chiliten, 

Now, has this familiarity bred contempt in you? I 
nore not—I believe not. 

he little pinched face, the hungry wistful lcok has 
distressed you on more than one occasion. You have 
murmured “ Poor little things!" 

But you have possibly not given anything for fear lest 
the money be wrongly spent. 

Now, however, you may rest assured that every- 
thing you give to the tiny dots through the medium 
of the Fresu Arr Funp will be well spent in food 
and fares. 

We want to divide your £ s. d. into ninepences, which 
sum represents the total cost of one child's happiness— 
a day in the country, with two substantial meals. 

The children whom we are catering for are anything 
but familiar with such luxuries, They, alas! can't 
afford to treat them with contempt. 

We want to become familiar with your postage 
stamps, your postal orders, and your cheques. We 
have a great longing after these things—a longing that 
must not go unsatisfied—and we can assure you that 
we shall never grow weary of acknowledging your 
remittances. 

However familiar we ar become with your contri- 
butions we shall not treat them with contempt, but (on 
behalf of the little ones) they will be received with the 
greatest respect—not to mention our heartfelt gratitude 
and sincerest thanks. 


PEND YOUR: WEEK END 


At PARIS for - 2 5 = = &2 128, 6d. 
Or at BRUSSELS and WATERLOO for £2 0s. 0d. 


CeinEEIEnmmemenmemeee 
Tac great euecess of our tripa to Paris throughout the summer 
ese ker dave led vs to enter into arrangements with Messrs. Thos Cock 
an Son 


repeat the scheme during the coming s 
Leaving london on Friday night, from London Bridge or Victoria, travel 
ling eff to ¥ will arrive there on 


Bat 4 
Breakiast, dinner, and bed will be provided on Saturday and Sanday, and 
breakfast and dinner on Mo visitors rescaling Mondey night,’ 
arriving in London on Tnesday mut ing. mend 
All applications for tickets must be made to thie ofce, stating the 


ate Sor which they are required, and inclosing the necessary amount in postal 
ordere. 


Srrctar arrangements have been made with Meresra. Thos. Coo 
for another ve tour for readers of P.1V’. This tour will oe ee 
by Harrichs Antwerp to Brass. Frnt popes maa i ‘revel 
tothe aceno of the Battle of Waterloo. ne willbe 


All applications for tickets must be made to this A 

whic Leia on chaps s gt frefosing £3 He baperty ne the date for 
je abore figures are fur clase only. Uf rei 

can be had Jrom this eflce. v. particulars on the eubject 


————— 


SSS 
A KLONDYKE GOLD MINE FREE! 


How some Reade "Cie Pabers may go 
to Klondyke at our expense and become a 
Millionaire. 


WE HAVE THE MOST ASTOUNDING OFFER 
OF THE DAY TO PUT BEFORE YOU. 


Pull Particulars are aow appearing in THE ATHLETIC 
RECORD and PICK-MB-UP. 


WEEK ENDINg 
23, 1898, 


-_— 


It was One or the Other, 


In one of the noon-da: peayor-mmectings held in a 
small country town, one of the leading lights trie S 
tell the story of the Scotchwoman in Lucknow, vlogs 

uick car first discerned the music which annoy): ‘ed 
the approach of the British Aruny to raise the sieve, 

He told the story very well until he cim: to her 
rapturous exclamation, which he gave thus: 

Then, starting up and listening intently, she cried: 
‘Dinna ye hear it? The camels are coming '—w the 
elephants. I forget which it was.” 


—_————— je 
The Queen’s Lovely Hands. 


“You are quite right in poe suriniss thit Mop 
Majesty possesses won ey beautiful hands; tionch 
they are by no means small for her height, thoy arg 

lump, white, and unwrinkled. Would you like to 
Inow the reason ? ” asked the manicure to IW. 

“Well, as you are doubtless aware, Her Majesty is 4 
great knitter; indeed, she is invariably at work with 
her ‘needles, either at scarfs or mittens for the poor, 
little vests for her great grandchildren, or cot sid bed 
quilts. The mere exercise induced by knitting, aia the 
position assumed by the hands tends to whiten, refine, 
and keep them a good shape, while in th e:me way the 
hands never ‘look more attractive than when .9 
employed. 

“Cooks have prettily shaped hands and aims, lecassg 
they do so much with them. Kneading bread is one of 
the best beautifiers the hands can have. Where woincn 
who work much in the bouse usually fail to s-cure pretty 
hands is by not drying them well after each washing, 
and by not wearing gloves for rough labour, stich ax thy 
cleaning of grates. 

“Of course, it is a bit of trouble always to put oa 
gloves, but smooth, unwrinkled hands are v.orth aod 
del to every woman, or should be, I think.” 


—-—— fo 
Scents that Make you Well. 


THE effect of music on the emotiona has heen puts! od 
out before now in these columns, and attention bas $n 
called to the fact that, taking advantage of (his phenom. 
enon, sound has been used in some quarters intel of 
drugs as therapcutic agents. 

The cffect of colours in a similar manne: is isa 
known, and they have been often used for the sake of 
their emotional effect by many sensitive people, noiably, 
for instance, by Wagner, who,,in, accordanere with tha 
requirements of the music he was composing, ¢lthed 
himself in garments of divers cclours. 

It is not, therefore, astonishing to learn that porfunes 
act in just the same way as either light cr courd, thus 
proving the close relationship which exists Setween the 
senses, for, while light makes its dircct ay-peal to the 
eyes and sound to the ears, perfumes appeal! only to ths 
nostrils. 

Working out this perfume theory, it has heen found 
that the heavy scent of ottar of roses, which is such 4 
favourite with many people, has rather the cifect of 
producing tears, while on the other hand amlergiia, 
which nearly as many people find very disagrecal'«, lina 
the power of driving away the “ blues,” and of clear'ng 
the brain, making the mental faculties quicker nid 
livelier, just as ammonia or smelling salts dv. : 

Musk in very small quantities is a tonic, whil. citron 
and alo are soothing to the nerves, and cist prodces 
a feeling of drowsiness, which candal wood dissipates 

Everybody knows that light and sound Loth owe 
their intrinsic properties to the rays which forin them, 
and it is by no means improbable that ihings that 
smell also owe their power to exactly similar conditions. 

Indeed, the common teaching with regard to sth 
pungent substance as ammonia ia tbat its minuts 
particles, as they come off, hit the very fine nerve enda 
situated in the nostril, exactly as if they were the very 
sharp points of necdles, and this stimulation it is which 
80 frequently causes people to sneeze on sincliing tts 


gas. 
———+t>___ 
“Wuart is the greatest war story you ever read, 
Grampy ?” 
“My own diary, since I married.” 
— + 3. 
DEAB young man in love, have you ever con dide-vd 
that the goddess who hangs on por arm night have 


been a longshoreman ina suit of oilskins wut for tue 
accident of sex ? 


—_——s te 

Mrs. ComEnoME: “ You say you are a good wasuer 
ao How do you ‘all Phan the irons are too 

t, ” | 

Servant (looking for a place): “How? By smciling 
the burning linen, mum, of course!” 

—_> $=. 

Mrs. Youxawire: “Katie, Mr. Youn;wife sj3 
cook must boll the ing-water after this. Toll Ler 
to have some boiled for dinner to-day.” 

Katie: Lo Yes, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Youngwife: “ And, Katie, tell her to b2 sure nat 
to burn it.” 


I've read your © through, And faith to me 
Nice of tim, Wasnt it? 
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WEEK ENDING 
Aprib 23, 1898. 
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Mo! Mo! Mo! 


Vou Will Like 
SHORT STORIES. 


653 


Me! Me! Me! 


HOW YOU CAN TELL PEOPLE’S CHARACTER BY THEIR LAUGH. 


Ir you are melancholy, and feel hare beeps don’t 
coy at your friend's suggestion to “laugh and grow 
fat " Tore is truth in every word of ‘tbat familiar 
“ying. When you laugh there is not the remotest 
over or little inlet of the minute blood-vessels of your 
body that does not feel some wavelet through the con- 
ynls'ons occasioned by good hearty laughter. 

‘The blood moves more ray idly, and conveys a different 
‘impression to all ac a of vane body -* - —— 
the bat w you langh fr 
eat oe aeene ceiee Gia hence its fattening 
te ndencies. 


The Laugh of the Artist or Journalist. 


SSS SSS 
‘he ba be he hs ha ha ha 


But besides this welcome condition, every good hearty 
jaizh in which you indulge tends to lengthen your life, 
nonveying as it does a new and distinct stimulus to the 
vit] foress. eas in Sesion y of a lot of people, 
jas it never struck you most every person has 
ai: own way of lau lag? An ingenious Englishman 
lus catalogued laughs under five different heads, corres- 
pending with the five vowels. 


The Laugh to Oblige. 


People who laugh in “ A” (sounded as “ Ha! Ha! Ha!”) 
ar frank, honest, and fond of noise and excitement, 
though they are often of a versatile disposition. This 
is yenerally the laugh of the artist, and also of the 


Love Laugh from the Garden Scene in “ Mefistofele.” 


~ , MARGUERITE. 


EB ral — a Bae 

“ haba ha ha ha ha ha ha. ha ha ha ha ha. 
MaRrTHa. 

gt-8 

IO -e-6 6 6— 6-6 -— — — — 

“ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha. ha ha ha ha ha 
Faust. 


MEPHISTO, 3 3 i 


haba ba ha hahahaha. ha ha ha ha ha. 


author and journalist. The laughter of these gentlemen 
‘3 particularly hearty if not robust. 

Taughterin “EB” (“He! He! He!”) is of the dry and 
‘ucnteresting order, and is affected by the morose 
person who for the nonce finds opportunity to relax his 
solemn features and indulge in a laugh, such as it is. 


The Ponderous Laugh. 


Largo macs{oso, 


I. is tLe laugh of the man or woman who thinks there 
isno troublelike theirs, people who meet sorrow half-way, 
nd who look out the world with sore eyes. One 
‘wld imagine it to be the laugh of Lord Chesterfield, 
‘no, in one of his fan:ous letters to his son, suid there 
“3 nothing go ill-bred as audible laughter. 

aie who laugb in “I” (a vigorous “He! He! He! 
ie _) are an obliging set of people, who affect a laugh 
thinking it might pees their friends, but who, under 
hownal conditions, ven’t a laugh in them. It is the 
is of the timid, undecided man, who feels under an 
v ligation to be polite. Although it is a hard or 
gorous laugh, it acks the real ring predominant in the 
J ynamed kind; it is dry, harsh, unreal, and lacks 
“4 To laugh in“ O” indicates daring and generosity. 


; Pucstissimo, The Laugh Idiotic. 


¢ _ 


I: j. 4s 9 ° © 
inet Ho! Ho! Ho!” endorsing thettact that your 


But keep clear of the man who laughs in “U ” (“ H'm 
—h'm—h’m,” with closed mouth), for this is the 
registering mark of an individual who has little or no 

The Churchyard Laugh. 


Lugubroso al Funebre. 


ee o 
pose peroud self. It is often called the “ snigger- 
ing” laugh, but it resembles grunting more than any- 
thing else. The man who can only laugh after this 
fashion is of no use to you. 


The laugh of a woman is alway3 music, and music, too, 
from that most exquisite of instruments, lovely lips. 


The Flirt’s Laugh. 
Allegro capricioso, 
ee 


Think of Marguerite’s laugh in the garden scene in 
Faust. It is meant for Faust and it ensnares him. She 
laughs in all the ecstasies of love, and there is no laugh 
to conquer that. 

Of course there are laughs and laughs. Those classed 
under the five vowels indicate the kinds in their proper 
departments, but these are subject to degrees and open 
to many sub-divisions. 


Take the“O” laugh. Frequently this is thuaderous, 
a laugh that “shakes the skies,” and which is expressed 
in deep, low, booming chest notes, and so forth. 

The landlord's laugh characterises its distinct class ; 
80 does also the host's langh. Both kinds form a ready 
chorus to the guest’s jokes, no matter how often heard 
before, and are in a dry register because not spon- 
taneous. Spontaneous laughter is the heartiest, no 
matter the key. 

You have heard of a churchyard cough, but have you 
ever listened to a churchyard laugh? It is in alow key 
and might be called the between-act laugh. It is an 
earnest laugh, pretty bold and real, but subdued. 

The flirt’s laugh is musical. It is given out in a soft 
ripple of notes, and it does the sour person's ears good 
to hear it. It starts with C and runs up to A and often 


Uncle's Laugh. 
Largo maestoso, ee Rrcir. 
(=e 
~ Hahaha,he he he, ho ho ho! Well,well, well! 


back again to C—teim):0 allegrctto. The effect is as 
charming as a strain of music. Try it. It is in the 
B flat major scale key. It is the flirt’s aim to make 
hereelf as agreeable as pcssible, and her langh emphasises 
her intention. 

The guffaw is an abomination. It is the laugh of the 
vulgar person, and not at all elegant. It ec tainly relieves 
the feelings to indulge in a forward and backward motion 
and give vent to screams of Jaughter, with probably the 
clapping of hands zs an accompaniment to the spasms 
of delight, but to choke with laughter is, to say the 
least, rude. 


Satanic Laugh from Gounod's “ Faust.” 
Mrpuisto.(@- 2: * 
ib SL ve ee oe) eo 

et ee ee 
ha ka ka, ha ha ha ha ha ha, ha ha ha ha ha. 
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ha ha ha, ha ha ha ha ha ha ha haha ha. 


There is uncle’s laughter at your litt!e joke, something 
he has not heard before. He is carried by it to the 
realms of delight and indulges in what may be described 
as outbursts of laughter. 

A pretty face looks quite charming in smiling; but, 
then, there is the smile of contempt, the cynical smile, 
the self-satisfied smilé, the conceited smile, the heroic 
smile, the smiling under pain to be reckoned with. 

Stage laughs form a study of their own. Composers 
Pe a to faithfully reproduce various sorts 
of laughs. 

There is Wagner's laugh in Sicgfried, a noted 
laugh. It is heard in the second act just after the 
young hero has slain Mime. It has a peculiarly wierd 
and satanic effect. In Gounod’s Fauet and also in 


Boito'a Mefistejele, woted Luighs are framed in musical 
settings. 

It isa sincular fact that out of all the number of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas there are but two con- 
tuiniug a written langh, namely, Ruth's Jeughing 
number with King an Predoviek in the Pirates of 
Penzance, and a trifle in His Execllenes, Certainly it 
does seem odd that laughter, which is the outcome of 


Sere SEN 
eees8 
Ha haha haha ha, Ho ho ho ho! 


SAT ENE oo 0 oboe 3 


(Frep.) Ha haha haha ha!Hoho ho ho! 


merriment, should find a:aple accon:modation in sericus 
opera, while comic opera, which is laughter’s strong: 
hold in wit and humour, pyovides bat a poor place for 
it. Harry Smith, the librettist, once said: Comic 
opera is aserions business.” and in the face of what we 
have just said one is incl'n d to believe it. 

Laughter has its comic side. One has only to keep 
his eyea and his ears open for the ‘buswan's laugh or 
for cabby’s laugh ; while the laugh of Tommy Atkins or 
Jack is not to be overlooked. 

The Jehu laughs his own way. The mouth suddenly 
opens, a run of quick, hilarious sounds ensues, the head 
is thrown back with a loud “ Ha, hu!” and the decd is 
done. Tommy's laugh, and Jack's, tco, is of the 
generous order, with reents to spare. 


Comic Opera Laughs. 
The Duke in Victor Herbert's “Serenade.” 


$5 De bp pe py 
fips = eames Gees a= Sent =| 
oS ee ee Resi] aaa 
ha ha! he he! ho ko!.... 
Theo Regent in W. S. Gilbert's “ His Excellency.” 
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The surprised ecg beginning with “Oh!” and 
descending to “Ha, ha, ha!” «an hardly be classed ae 
elegant; but perbars the joker’s laugh is n:erricct of 
all. It ia generally a hearty laugh itruck ina high key 
belcnging to the “O” divis‘on. 

We must not overlook the laugh of old peop'e. An 
old man’s laugh sometimes shakes him very much, hut he 
feels all the better for it afterwards, and Le rejoices in 
telling youco, His cld lady laughs ina hizh register 
and takes it more easily than her aged lord. Sho 
chuckles rather, and is inclined to keep her mouth 
shut. 


The Laughter cf Surprise. 


My 2 


hat 


We have classified the Janghs aceording to modera 
ideas; we must now armnge the laughers. here are 
the dimpl rs, the srilevs, the laughe:s, the grinners, and 
the ho:se-laughere. 

The dimple gives grace to the fertures, and is a lait 
for entangling a lover; this was culled lon:s azo the 
Chian Jaugh. 

The smiler is Generally a woman, but smiling js [mies 
tised by lovers of both sexes, who have to snzi'e fa order 
to look p’easant; this, yeurs ago, waa called the Tonie 
laugh. 

The grin was called by the ancieats the Sy:crasian, 
and this form of laugh was indulzed in in their dayr, aa 
it is at this time, to display a beantiful set of teeth, 

Authors are fond of uaing the phrase “ Saiaonie 
smile,” or “Sardonic grin,” but this is wrong. The 
horse-lanch is the Sardonic, and is made use of 


with great success in all kinds of disputetions. Jt is 
An Gld Man's Laugh. 
Allegro, , 
— KS A= NS "Slow a - _ Se RoIN 
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Ha, he he he, ha ha he, ho ho, hzha. Diaries! 


that loud, uncouth form of Jaughter which creets some 
statement made by someone whose uttemp‘s at a hearing 
are drowned in the boisterous laughter that follows the 
remark or speech. 

It is a fact that a well-tinied laugh of this kind often 
baffles the most solid argument. 

Take life seriously, but take it pleasantly. nnd Con't 
forget to cultivate a good, hearty laugh. 
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“You ought to have more sense thin to play curds |, From the French we learn that it is possible to obtain | fhe policeman’s name.” 
allnight und lose your moncy,” said Mrs. Snagys to her _ from the rabbit a wcol softer and finer than that of the 
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a ee and the harvest thus obtained is spun, and then knitted . ” 
by the peasants into garments grid sola at a high price. ho never saw an Indian or a buffalo 

Minstrer, Exp Maw (to Professional Literary | “Rearing Angora rabbits for their wool is now a growing ———r-—_ 
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the palmy days of minstrelsy I could start at the | according to the reason. When killed, tho flesh, which | her arms round my neck, and exclaimed : 
beg ing of the season with one joke, and could live on ! is white und tender, comparing favourably with that of “*O, Harry! Isn't it lovely that we have never 
it for forty weeks.” | other tame rubbits, is sold in the Paris markets. | murdered each other ?’” 
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DO YOU RESEMBLE ONE OF THESE ? 


ELOW you will find reproductions of photographs of eight celebrities. Are you like any one of them? If so, send your photograph to this office, with 
your name and address clearly written on the back, and if you more nearly resemble the person you select than anybody else sending in for this 
particular week, we will forward you a cheque for a sovereign. There are eight pictures, and therefore eight sovereigas will be given away. 

All photographs will be returned provided stamps are inclosed to cover the cost of postage. Of course, we do not suppose for one moment that you 
bear a very close resemblance to any one of these, but there may be a certain likeness between your face and that of one of the persons shown below. Any 
way, it is worth while your spending a few pence on sending along your photograph. 

ALL ATTEMPTS MUST BE INCLOSED IN ENVELOPES MARKED “PORTRAIT,” AND REACH HERE NOT LATER THAN MONDAY, APRIL 25th. 
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OW VANSITTART CAMB BACK TO FRANCE. § 
A SEQUEL TO “AN AMERICAN EMPEROR.” 


By Douis Tracy. 
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“| Lave sudered bitter experience and pasged through many painful 
bo . ne My hourt ia as sad us though I Tae acele lost my craudtather, 
uy tod hasordained it 60, aud T must bear it, even though I fall under 
Late ‘The post of look-out man on the ship of State has fallen to 
in. ‘The course remains the old one, and now, ‘ Full eteam abead:'” 
i» ination of the German Emperor, SMareh 22nd, 1900. 


CHAPTER XXIV. (coutinved). 


\. the engine to puff and move, Armand snid: 

« ‘nd now, monsieur, your plans ? ” 

“‘fhey aco simple,” repliod Folliet. “Tho distance 
i-twcon Vimes, which we are now lcaving, and Argonne, to 
wiich we are finally going, is about eighty miles. Just 
alout midway between the two is a little station callod 
terua, IT intend to stop at Renne.” 

(t was just possible that Armand was somewhat piquod 
hy this hard-and-fast decision of Follict without having 
consulted one whom he had taken into collaboration, 
rvd who was pero 3 himself to a great deal of gratuitous 
inconvenience, rare for him; for the young man said with 
marked coldness: 

* What for, monsieur P ” 

“You will immediately agree with me when you hoar,” 
sil Folliet. “This distance of eighty miles it was 
evidently the intention of tho kidnappers to traverse during 
the hours of darkness. Morning, of course, would be 
extremely dangerous to them. But their horses had already 
cone some travelling when they arrived at Vimes, and the 
rest there was short. It is certain, then, that, by come con- 
trivance or other they managed to change horees during 

be night, and the place most advantazeous to them for the 
chanyo vould be somewhere not far from the middle point 
lotween Vimes and Argonne, somewhere not far from 
livnne, Within a radius of twenty miles round Renne I 
int.nd, therefore, to make personal, well-directed inquirics. 
The descriptions given by our old host at Vimes of the 
horses, the carriage, the men are as ne as they can 
be, All he can remember of the man who spoke good 
French is that he was fair; that is no good to us, you 
know. But men changing horses in the small hours of the 
night leave a deoper impression. We may even get a 
sight of one of those still remaining in some 
stolid peasant’s stall thereabouts, and that would be almost 
asgood as having the name and address of the man who 
owned him. Renne is the place for us, then.” 

“Excellent, monsieur! ” said Armand, “if we had only a 
year to spare.” 

At these words the countenance of Follict flushed to a 
deep and angry red. 

“ Pray explain your meaning,” he said curtly. 

“T supp se that M. Vansittart is anxious for the recovery 
of l:is wife as soon as possible, monsieur ?” 

“I suppose so, sir. That is why I propose the very 
specdicst means of recovering her.” 

Armand bowed. 

“I differ from you, monsieur, that is all. I think we 
should go on straight to Argonne at once.” 

“Vory well; then we must agree to differ, monsieur.” 

“Very well, monsieur.” 

Armand at once turned to the book he was reading. 
Folliet to his memoranda. Till the train drew up at Renne, 
neither spoke a word. 

Folliet rose, collected his stick, mackintosh, and papers, 
and stopped toward the door. To his surprise, he noticed 
when he reached it that Armand had not moved. 

“This is the station, monsieur,” said Folliet. 

“ Which station, monsieur ? ” answered Armand. 

“Renne.” 

“ ee 

“ Aren't you coming out?” 

“No—I am going on to Argonne.” 

“Oh, very good. Good-morning.” 

., Geod-morning, monsieur. I shall find Madame Van- 
sittart before you!” 

Follict flushed. 

“ That time alone can show, eir.” 

“ Before you, monsieur !” 

_Folliet had put out his foot on the step-board by this 
time. He half turned to answer : 

“ Happy season of Youth!” 

His foot touched the platform. 

‘ Before you, monsicur !” cried Armand. 

“ Biessed innocence of Childhood ! ” sneered Follict. 

Oh, but M. Folliet!” called Armand—* will you lend me 
a hundred francs? I have no money.” 
hat clliet put his hand in his pocket, and without a word, 
‘anded the other a note. As he was about to through 
doorway of the station, he heard the aavolan Sig voice 
(Crying after him. 

i Before you, monsieur ! ” 
tiny Cll, We will vee about that /” muttored Folliet, with 
whe pressed lips. A moment the moving train 
eae Armand away; but Folliet glancing round, could 
wt need Popped from @ window sti bawling something 


Pee was on his acme of effort to do a thing well and 
child.” © was 80 now. He had been challenged by a 
Copyright in the Untted States of America by 

@, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Armand, too, as soon as he found himself alone in the 
train, knit bis brows. 

“ Came, now,” he said aloud, “suppose we teach M. Fol- 
liet, the Prefect of Police, a lesson in modesty.” 

Beneath this youth's froth was the elemental rock itscif. 

By Epernay, by St. Hilaire, by St. Menhould passed 
Armand. ‘The railway is circuitous—the train was slow. 
Not till ten o’clock did he get out at Clermont-on-Argonac 
_. Tho district of Argounc is scattered and ill-defined, and 
it is not, properly spcaking, recognised at allas one of the 
great wine centres, owing to the extreme uncertainty of its 
Ege A plot here--another far yonder—yct another over 

he hill—-such is Argonne, One ycar the yield, all told, was 
ten barrels, another it may swell to hundreds —it is never 
much. Hence its fame hides modestly from the world 
bencath the august shadow of Epernay nnd Kheims. But 
its grapes are far smaller and more exquisitely swect than 
those of its louder rivals; and, to the conno:sseur, Argonne 
is elect. 

Its cellars are goodly excavations cut far into cliffs of 
chalk formation. M. Moct’s, at Epernay, extend some nine 
milos in area. Two at Argonne aro over three miles in 
extent. 

At the station Armand drank a large tumbler of enuine 
Argonne, for which he paid only rbout fourpence. He walked 
twenty yards down the street, stopped at an unpretentious 
hotel, and drank another, preparatory to déjeuner. Here 
was Paradise to the light-of-heart, and tho quaffing of 
goblets in Valhalla! His eyes began to sparkle, and his 
fect to tread on air. 

His problom was not merely to find Mudime Vansittart ; 
but to souse himself with Argonne wine und find Madame 
Vansittart as well. Tho thing was not easy; but with 
every additional glass his hopes grew rosier-hued. 

“ Do you know a German named—I forget his nume—but 
: sae esonue about here?” he asked the patron of his 

otel. 

“‘A German, sir? No.” 

“Just think, now.” 

“I know none such, monsieur. But I have been only 
here six months; you would be more likely to find what you 
want by inquiring in the villages.” 

“Ah, well, it is all one,” said Armand to himself. 
“ Folliet can’t be here before night, and I shall know by 
then. Another glass of ’90, monsieur.” 

He wont presently, after breakfast, sauntering through 
the town, whistling loudly for the benefit of passers-by, his 
hat thrown far back on his head. Armand, as Mr. Arnold 
says of Heine, was so essentially “ disrespectable.” 

Just now he was being violently.torn two ways. The sun 
was bright, the wine ran vividly in his veins; he wanted to 
make a day of it, here, fn this land beyond Jordan, flowing 
with milk and honey. In his pockct were a hundred francs 
crying “spend us! spend us!” On the other hand, there 
was his boast to Folliet. He felt suro that he was at least 
a stop nearcr the truth than Follict; it would be too hard, 
too poor, if he threw away his advantage. _ 

And Folliet all the time was probably working hard, 
straining every nerve. Every time he thought of this he 
quickened his steps; vided & time ho heard the cry of the 
hundred francs in his pocket he struck up a song and entered 
a drinking-house. 

He was not, in reality, a person of weak will, but he had 
two wills in him, both strong, equal, and opposite. This 
rendered his equilibrium unstable. He was “ unsteady.” 

But through all the ferment of his brain he did not for a 
moment entirely lose sight of the end in view, and his fine 
faculty of thought remained pretty intact, like a glowing 
coal under heaps of fluff and ashes. Hc stopped a passer-by, 
and said: : 

“ What is the noarest village 7” 

“ Rouflet.” 

“How far?” 

“ Four kilometres.” 

“Is ita decent place? Any fine houses in it?” 

“It is rather a poor place.” 

“ Any vineyards near it?” 

“ Two or three round it.” 

“Can one get good Argonne wino there?” 

“Oh, certuinly. It possesses the best viues in the 
district.” 

“Thank you, monsieur.” 

He ect off. He had already decided to sk what he 
wanted in a poor rather than a rich locality, and in a village 
rather than the town. s 

Rouflct he found to consist of a steep street, flag-paved. 
Hoe passed through it singing, and near the further end 
entered a dim‘nutive cabaret. 

On each side of the door two men were leaning, talking. 
One was tho proprictor, a burly figure with ao thick black 
mane of hair; the other was l, wore rings and a 
heavy watch-chain, and had a nose with a distinct dent in 
the centre of the ridge. The proprictor of the brasserie 
spoke to him with a certain deference which Armand, as he 
entered, noted. He could hear that they were talking about 
the war, and the rumoured probability of another great 
battle taking place on the following day. 

As Armand entered, the Inndlord Isft the door to serve 
him. The other man, who seemed to-bo merely lounging 
away o morning’s hour at the inn door, followed ; and, as he 
did so, said with &@ yawn: 

“ Well, gossip Pierre, it is long since I have bought a 
glass of my own wine from you. I, too, will Rave a sip for 

luck. 

“ Ah, that’s talking,” answered Pierre; “we must mark 
it up with chalk.” 

et the tip of the wine-grower’s broken noso was of 80 
vivid a scarlet that it was certain the drinking of his own 
wine ‘was not such a rarity with him as Pierre implied. 

“ Now, here’s a spark from Paris,” said the wine-grower ; 
“you can see it from the very cut of his clothes, and the 
way he sips his wine, as if it were dangerous. Isn’t that eo, 


on 
ith this playful sally he addressed Armand. They 
were standing side by side—shoulder to shoulder. 


“You are right,” said Armand ; “I am from Paris.” 

“Aid what are you doing our way—touring ? ” 

“No; they sent mo down hero—doctor-people. 
lung. Argonne air, Argonne wine—and plenty of it.” 

“ You are quite a stranger hero, then?” 

“I don’t know a soul.” 

“What do you think of tho chances of a Lattle te 
morrow ?” 

“I don't care ahang about the chance: of a battle to- 
morrow, What docs it matter to such as you ard me? [ 
am como down here to drink wine—and get health, My 
lett luny is ba-n-d.”" 

“Well, I wouldn't have thought that, to luok at you. Do 
you play chess +" 

“Rather. Do you?” 

“Hear him, Pierre! 
man, of courso I can.” 

“Uh, that's all right, then. 
IT hall certainly beat you.” 

“You? Justhear bin! Well, it’s wond.rful what these 
Paris chaps think of thewselves !” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said Armand, “J lharnt to play at 
Heidelberg, which is the very best place to Jearn.” 


Left 


Me asks if Ican play chess! Why, 


Only—dvn't play with me. 


“What! You have been in Germany? ” 
“Rather. My mother was a German.” 
“There now! Well, so wa3 mine; and I'm not ashamed 


to own it!” 

“Good! I don’t mind taking you on at a “ame, then. But 
chess playing isn’t what 1 devote myself m-stly to. I have 
another hobby.” 

“And what's that 2?” 

“ Stamp collecting.” 

Armand had seen a pocket-book-end stickiny frum the 
breast of tho stranger, euch a ons as is ued fur the tem- 
porary home of stuinps, and standing a litt!: out were the 
serrated edges of some specimen shects. 

Tho man was surprised. 

“No,” ho eaid, “ why, it’s wonderful. It's th> very thing 
I do myeclf!” 

“I've got a fine example of tho suppressed Nevis '84,” 
remarked Armand. 

“No! Well, that’s a treasure? Will you show it ma?” 

“With pleasure. My stamp-book is in Clermout. Some 
day during tho week, if you will pay me a visit.” 

At this point tho landlord presented to them the chesa- 
Loard and the box containing the pieces. ‘1 hey proceeded to 
a little room back of the bar, and sat with tho board 
between them. Arinand ordered a bottle of ’90. 

At the end of three hours they still sit there. OZ five 
games Armand won three; and with every gamo he 
orde:cd a bottle of 09. The talk was all of stamps. 

At four o'clock, in a little village twelve miles from 
Renxe, Follict, on his side, was deep in tulk with a small 
vigneron of the district. 

He had been heuring a tule about a carriage from which 
the horses had beon taken at midnight in o-der to put in 
their places two of the vigneron’s own which been 
bought from him during tho day for ready moncy down. 

‘‘How many people were thore? ” asked Fo!liet. 

Pg I fancy, monsieur, but I only saw one of thom 
well.” 

“A German?” : 

“ No—French.” Lee sat 

“ How do you know?” 

“He spoke French quite well.” 

“ What sort of looking man?” 

“Tall, with fair hair and moustache.” 

“Go on.” 

“That’s about all Iremember. He was a pleasant kind 
of man to talk to, too. Oh, stop! Thero wa; something 
wrong with his nose. It had a dent in tho middle of the 
bridge.” 

“Why didn’t you give information of all this to tho police 
instead of giving me this trouble ?” 

Folliet, as he said it, glanced anxiously at his watch, with 
an exclamation of impatience. 

“Thad no idea that there was anything wrong,” answerod 
the man. “All was syuare and above-bourd.” 

“ Well, here’s a louis. I mvy want you rzain.” 

He jumped into a fly at onco, and went galloping through 
the lanes towards Renne. Here he sent a telegram to the 
bureau do police at Clermont. : 

“ Find out at onco address of man, fair, tall, broken nose, 
probably German, probably vintner, in district of Argonne. 
Promptitude of supreme importance. Will arrive next 
train.—Folliet, Prefect.” 

Then he went to the station, and chafing with nervous 
impatience, walked up and down the platfo:m, waiting. 


CIIAPTER XXV. 
To GRAVELOTTE. 
Fouwist did not arrive at Clermont till after seven that 
ight. But he arrived full of hope. 
omentous as the matter at issue was, his human nature 
could not resist a sardonic grin at the thought of Armand 
and his boast. If someone had told him (what was the 
truth) that Armand at that moment was snoring off the 
effects of a long day’s debauch, he would have roared with 
victorious laughter. 

When Follict got the faintest clue of a mystery into his 
head, fow things could baulk the shrewd and pra:tisod 
scent with which he tracked it to its ultimate convolution. 
And this day he had been even luckier and swifter thar. ho 
had expected. He had not a doubt that at the bureau at 
Clermont-en- mne the address and name of the man he 
wanted were waiting for him. 

And there, in fact, they were. Tho detective who made 
inquiries was in attendance, and handed him a slip on hia 
entry into the bureaw des renseignements. There was a 
man who almost entirely answered to the description, and 
there was only one in the district. His name was Henri 
Riechen , and he was the owner of the vineyard called 
La Pib , about two kilometres north-cast of Ronflet, 
which in turn was a village four kilometres north of 
Clermont. 
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Follict sent an officer for a cup of coffce, swallowed it in 
higy suly 3, and ran out into the strect alone, Ho had to 
8,y —tomake sure—and then—— 

With joy he saw that there was no moon, and that the 
aky was covered over with black clouds. He took a cab to 
Rouflet, dismissing it just ouiside tho village. Tho night 
was then confirmed and dark. 

He drew the collar of his mackintosh high ovor his cars 
and chin, and passed quickly down tho stroct. Then he 
struck north-east over the open country. 

He met no one anywhere. 

In three-quarters of an hour, following a winding road, 
ke camo up on a chalk cliff which stretched right across his 
path: its bare white cragginees just leomed upon him in 
the darknces bofore he butted upon it. The edge of tho 
cliff ran about fifteen feet above his head. 

Ho had received a description sufficiently minute of the 
place. Ho turned to the left along a footpath which run 
alung the base of the rock. In his course he passed by 
@ square spot of blackness in tho rock-facc. He 
tap it; it was wooden. It was a door—tho entranco 
to the cellars of Henri Riechenberg. 

He walked on, and in three minutes came to a break in the 
continuity of the cliff; it was a narrow, steep flight of stone 
steps cut out of the rock to the upper level of the cliff. He 
ascended. 

At the top he found the entrance of an extremoly long 
avenue of lindens which met overhead. Here it was very 
dark. He proceeded up the avenue with intense caution, 
though in reality there was littlo nced for it, for not a 
sound broke the silence of the world, and the moss under- 
foot was deep and continuous, rendcring tho footfall noise- 
less. Presently, at the far end of the avenue, where the 
trecs almost met in perspective remoteness, he saw the 
gliminer of a light. But it vanished almost at once. 

Ho went on. “That light,” he said, “is a light in the 
house of Henri Ricchenberg. Someone has opened and shut 
a door or a window—hence its appearance and disappcar- 
ance. Is Madame Vansittart really and truly behind those 
shuttered apertures? I wonder—I wonder. The mere 
shuttering of them is suspicious. I shall know, Henri 
Riechenberg, within fifteen minutes.” 

But he knew sooner; ho knew within five minutcs. 
Suddenly, as ho walked through the now dense darkness 
on the absolutely soundless moss, ho camo into sharp 
collision with someone coming in the opposite direction 
down the avenue. It was a man bigger than himself, and 
heavier. Folliet nearly fell backward. 

“Pardon, m’sieur,” said a rather thick and drowsy voice. 
Bl a are natural to Erebus and modern civilisation 

i 0.” 

The remark was quite in the tone of the Latin quarter. 
Folliet, with a start as rictent as though be bat rare: the 


devil speak, won) td Armani 

“Ah, Mo 6 wale ora" be caspod, 

“What. vow WS Podiiet 2 

“Itiel, steuiited Peli 

Armand’s 2.00 went ost umd Wit upon Posies in Ube 
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You are a great 1.11. : 

“How!” exclaiucd & viiict. 
here first!” 

“That is true, monsieur. But, then, I did the right 
thing. You did the wrong—and get here all the same. 
That is what I call greatness.” 

“Well, if this fellow isn’t a gentleman to his marrow!” 
said Follict to himself. He added aloud: “But, monsicur, 
this is the mere pie of generosity. Don’t you sec, it 
is you this time at least who aro the great man.” 

“Monsieur, we are both great men,” said Armand with 
large sententiousness. 

“* But—but—how long have you been here?” 

“ About two hours.” 

“Good Lord! not in the house ? ” 

« “Yes—in the house. I have just left it.” 

“ And is Madame Vaneittart there?” 

“ For the last hour and a half I have been slceping in the 
room adjoining hers.” 

“B8leeping! Oh, this is incredible.” 

“Only at first, monsieur. Not when you know the facts. 
The truth is, monsieur, I have been—drunk on Argonne 
wine. Or if drank is too coarse a word to apply to the 
effects of Argonne, say transfizurated. It is not an 
intoxication—it is a sublimation. Nectar is not a wine—it 
is an casence. I doubt, monsicur, if I am sober now.” 

“Yes, youare. I believe you are soberest when you are 
drank. Pray tell me—how did you manace?” 

“ There is a man, monsieur, who, according to my present 
recollection, is called Henri Riechenberg. This man, 
almost as soon as I saw him, and as soon as I heard him, I 
knew to bo one of the four. It is not true that ho speaks 
petit French, though his French is near perfection. Ho 

as, in fact, lived half his life in Munich. Having under- 
stood this, I persuaded him to get drunk in my company. 
When I am transfigurated, monsieur, I do not fail to retain 
a cortain cmpire of my soul, a little light amid the gloom ; 
but in the case of Henri Ricchenberg, if that is his right 
nunue, you get a gico:a which is the primeval gloom itaalf. 
I played chess with Riechenberg and beat him only 
sifiiciently to iuduco him to keep on playing. Finally, as 
we are both erdent philatclists, he took me hcmo to see his 
collection of stampa, and while he was showing me we both 
fellaslocp. Richcnberg, believe me, still slumbers.” 

“ But—Madame Vansittart! Yon saw her?” 

“TI saw her, monsiour. Sho will die oon if not rescucd.” 

He said it in an awed whisper. And in an awed whispor 
Folliet answered : 

“How! die, yousay? How do you mean?” 

“Tonly caught one glimpse of her face. Theo house, I 
may tell you, is & small, mean onc—two storoys, built of 
white free-stone—not more than cight rooms. But six of 
these rooms are crowded with men, armed, soldier-liko 
pcople. Germans. The eeventh room, on the first floor, is 

iechcnberg’s, who has her under his immcdiate sur- 


“It is you! You were 


You will find the résult of the football competition on page 660, 
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veillance ; tho eighth is Madame Vansittart’s. As I passed 
into Riechenberg’s room I saw through a slightly open door 
awoman. She ap to be slowly walking to and fro; 
it was evident at once that she was harassed to tho point of 
lunacy. But her face, monsieur! Anything so wan, and 
drawn, and pity-kindling you can hardly imagine. If this 


He stopped. 

“Ah, but it won't last!” cried Follict, with clenched 
fists. “It is you who havo found her. What do you 
advise?” 

“TI don’t advizo anything, M. Folliet,” said Armand; “a 
practical point like inst T leave to you. But I have one 
warning to givo-—don’t make an attack upon the bouso 
unless you aro quite suro that your force of gendarmes 
very largely preponderates over the force of armed men 
within it. Bring a merely equal force against the place, 
and we lose Madame Vansittart.” 

“Ah, that’s tho point,” said Folliet—“can I bring a 
sufficient force? Look here, this is a matter which no man 
but ono should take into his hands, and that man M. 
Vanaittart.” ‘ 

“I ontirely agree with you, monsieur.” 

“Then let us go to him and consult him.” 

“ By all mcans, and at once.” 

“Can you ride?” 

“Is there no train?” 

“Not for some time. Two swift and strong horses— 
that’s what woe want. Twenty miles or so—the distance is 
nothing. Let us go back to Clermont ; I can get two of the 
gendarmerie mounts.” 

They at once sct out at a rapid walk. On the road near 
Roufict they met an empty cart, and offered the driver a 
louis to take them at a gallop to Clermont. In twenty 
minutes they arrived in tho town. 

As they went toward the bureau de police, they passed a 
post-office. Armand cnterod, and dispatched a telegram to 
Maric at Vimes: 


Tuko the first train to Gravelotte, I shall be there looking out for you. 


Then ho joined Folliet at the bureau over the way. 

In ten minutes they were mounted on two stout courscrs, 
and clattering throngh tho town. 

Twice only they drew rein to knock at cottage doors and 
mako themselves certain of the route. Tho rest of the 
journey was onc long, silent, intenee gallop. They 
through the French army, and about midnight dashed into 
Gravelotte on horscs panting and wet with spume. 

Vansittart was putting up at the inn called Cheval @’Or. 
Ho had retired to bed, but a chambermaid was able to give 
the positive assurance that he was not asleep. He couldte 
heard walking still in his roon. She took up a message, 
and returned with the command that Follict should wait 
in the salon. Armand had not sert up his name. 

Presently Vansittart entered, wrapped ina drossing gown 
of crimson silk with a gold-wrought ceinture. 

“ Ah, M. Follict,” he said, “ this isa surprise. And do my 


_ eyes deceive me P—surely here is M. Duprés.” 


He spoke quite heartily. But his pretence of nonchalance 
was as hollow and shallow as possible, making him still 
more an object of pity. He could not hide the haggard 
glare of his cye, or tho care which sat on his faded cheek. 

“We are now arrived post haste from the neighbourhood 
of a small town called Clermont, in Argonne, M. Vansit- 
tart,” said Foiliet. “I may tell you at once that we have 
found Madame Vansittart—or rather, to be exact, this gentle- 
man bere has found her.” 

“M. Dupris?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Seen her?” 

His face was screwed into an expression of gaunt, dis- 
torted inquisitiveness, 

“ Yea, I have seen her,” said Armard. 

“Really? You have? My Gud! you have seen her, 
then?” 

His knees gave, and he sank bazkward upon a couch. 

“T morely caught a glimpse of her face in passing,” said 
Armand. 

“And sho is—well? Did she secom—well? 
that you have seen her!” 

Armand, in pity, said : 

“Oh, she is well enough—a littlo pale, perhaps—no more 
than is natural under the circumstances.” 
aane little pale, perhaps,” Vansittart repeated mcchani- 

ly. 
“Sho is in a healthy locality,” ventured Folliet. 

“ But where—where ?” 

“At a house surrounded by vineyards in the Argonno 
district.” 

“Bat, M. Follict, you have left her there?” 

“Tho place is full of armed men, monsieur, I did not at 
the moment fcel ph! in a safe position to attempt a 
rescue without consulting you. An attempt which failed 
would make matters only worse.” 

“How many men?” 

“I should say between thirty «nd forty,” replica 
Armand. 

“ How far away?” 

“ About twenty miles.” 

“Then—thon we will go at once!” 

Ho staggered to his fect. 

“M. Vansittart, this is a matter for coolness and deli- 
beration. There aro extensive wine-cellars bencath the 
house, a labyrinth of hiding-places, doubtless in direct com- 
munication by stairs with the building. During an attack 
‘hi ,is not also a complete surprise, your wife could 


To think 


- 


“Ah, [ seo! Taken down into the cellars, eh? An 
excellent plan! Is your object, then, to drive me mad 
way a” ‘ 

“No, no. It is merely a suggestion which I make, Fi 
me tho men and I will dlactace the rest. You mera 
come. You must see that you are not in the right frame of 
mind for such an enterprise, And the army here cannot 
spare you.” 


Eee 
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Vansittart’s head was bowed down to his knees. For 
some time he sat so. Then he said: 

“ Leave me, M. Folliet, for half-an-hour—an hour—leryo 
me. I must think. Monsieur, y leave me”—to Armand - 
“I—I must think of this fer. 

But as Arman: passed by him he 
gave a momentary pressure to the 

“ Ah, thanks!” he said, 

(To be continued.) 
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A SPLENDID LIBRARY FOR 
NOTHING | 


We Want to Make you a Present of 
Some 6s. Books. 


Tus is the most ater dinary ober that has ever Lec. 
made by any journal to its re. We belicve in go. 
books, and we want to fill our readers’ homes with «.~.: 
books. But we are not going to ask you to buy the ba ' 


WE ARE GOING TO GIVE THEM AWAY. 


How can we do this, and why are we going to doit; - 
will tell you. The Sunday Reader, as you know, is 1. 
brightest, biggest, and best religions journal publish.” 
It is very , and sells in scores of thousands. But it 
can be made to sell in hundreds of thousands, and it is ::; 
order to achieve this latter result that we have devised (!:i 
marvellous scheme of giving away whole libraries of book-. 

If you will send us 6s. 6d., a year’s subscription to 7! 
Sunday Reader (1d. a week for the paper, and 4d.a wock fv. 
its postage, wrapper and address thrown in) we will sv. 
you the paper every week for a year, and we will give y . 


ANY ONE OF THE 6S. BOOKS MENTIONED 
BELO 


The book you choose will be sent to you cecurely pai: | 
and poat free. It will cost you nothing at all. ‘I!+ 
ordinary annual si Ora to The Sunday Read. :: 
8s. 8d., so that you get the paper at a reduced rate :»: 
the 6s. book 


ABSOLUTELY FOR NOTHING. 


But you are not confined to one book. If you like to ..: 
one of your friends to subscribe to The Sunday Reader for: 
year, you can send his or her subscription to us, and n. 
will send you another 6s. book. And if you send us hali-;- 
dozen annual subscriptions of 63. 6d. each, we will fors..:.. 
half-a-dozen magnificent Gs. volumes, free of charge. 

This offer means our spending a lot of money, of couw--. 
But we prefer to spend money on giving presents t 
readcrs, rathcr than by laying out largo sums on ordinsr: 
methods of advertising. 

The books are not reprints of non-copyright mat:: 
They aro new books. They are by goodauthora. They =: 
in the shops at their regular price. We prefer to yi\.: 
them away. Wo only want your name and address, t!.+ 
titie of the book you would like, and a postal order ‘: 
6s. 6d., and the handsome volume will be eont to you. 

The cditions are limited, and, of course, should there le 4 
rush on any particular volume, and the whole issue be w-:-! 
up, you would have to select another of the 63. boots. 
Applications will be dealt with in the order in which t°. + 
are received. 

Do not delay. Send your subscription along at orer, :.! 
have one cf these splendid volumes for nothing. 

Here is a list of the 6s. books wo are offering free -7 
chargo to readers: 


IN paete AND AT LEISURE. 
,inton. 

THE DRAGONNADES; or, Asylum Christi. By «+ 
Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A., Assistant Muster of Mor: + 
School. 

THE WORKS OF THE REY. ROBERT HALL, *..}., 
the great divine, beautifully bound in half roan. 

ADAM SMITH’S ESSAYS, bound in half rcan. 

STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Evelyn Farrar, v"%: 
a ee hoe by her father, the Very Rev. Dean Vars.r. 
A did, illustrated book for children.) 

AN AMERICAN EMPEROR. By Louis Tracy. 

THE ZONE OF FIRE. By Headon Hill. 

THE MASTER KEY. By Florence Warden. 

THE KEEPERS OF THE PEQPLE. By Edgar Jeyp-or. 

THE VIRGIN OF THE SUN. By George Griffith. 


Tho following form a series of magnificent present:.:. 2 
volumes, each consisting of about 450 pages, Leaut!?-!/ 
illustrated and bound, with gilt edges. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. 
Rev. Thomas Ingraham. 
MELBOURNE HOUSE. By S. Warner. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. By E. P. Roe. 
being - By the author of “The Wide, Wide Wor.” 
OME INFLUENCE. By Grace Aguilar. 
BEULAH. By A. Wilson. 
yA. Wii 


By Mrs. FE. J3.2 


Py we 


INFELICE. Ison. 
BEN-HUR. Lew Wallace. . 
THE OLD MET. By the Author of “Tho Wide, W.« 
BRUCE. B G ot dered a 
° race ilar. 
IVANHOE. " Sir Walter Scott. 
DAYID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. 
KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 


\ 


‘ 
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No Negative Vote. 


4 op is a certain representative in the House whose 
‘ ae s a young wats She is preity. und she is 
lit us she is | spree a being also the possessor 
a a prir of beauti ul brownttyes. ; 

ive other day she called on a high official to ask a 
f:,our for a constituent. The grave and dignified head 
ai the department looked at her und said : 

“+ My ear young woman, Tm afraid I cannot do what 
yorack, although bcd big brown eyes 
phon the aves have it.” quick as a flash the young 
ail. and she got what she reyuested. 


ooo 
She Didn’t Like Men. 


cid the men were “horrid!” with an energy 
snphatical, 

\ed built upon a very dreadful plan ; : 
And when ono jarred upon ber with a gesture quite 
Iracnatical, 

Sine ail .~ Well, if that isn’t like » man!” 
Their marners were so rough, she said with voice 
almost hysterical. 

tiey were so big and vulgar, she declared. 

Puev made her very ill; and thus, with adjectives 

* ammerical, 

she rattled on—not one of thein she spared. 


weed 


hue 


Until cere exme a fellow with « proposition practical 
That made her cheeks turn very, very red. 
* You osu have ine,” she said to him with pout that was 
uttrastical, 
~Ru —C wish you weren't a horrid man!” she said. 
ioe _____ 


The Doctor’s Presence of Mind. 


» speakine of doctors’ bills,” said Cooper as he tit a 
cigar. ” LT have recently had revesled to me a depth of 
nerve which I supposed was possessed only by gus men 
and plumbers. You know young Dr. De Ploma 

“Les.” 

~ Well, you know when he came here to practise he 
wis very sweet on my daughter, Grace, for a while?” 

= Vibe." 


~ Well, one cold day last summe. she met himin town 
when che was out shopping and he asked her to have i 
cup of coffe at an A.B.C. 
~ Very nice.” 
“Wait. A little while after that he nopped, and Grace 
thies him over.” 
“Poor fellow!” ' 
~Ycs, poor fellow! But he had his wits about him, 
and y sterday I got this bill : 
James Alfred De Ploma, M.D. 
hours : 
12.1a.m. to 11.59 p.m. 
G. Cooper, Dr. 
Tu treaiing daughter ............scesseseseesee- LI 1g.”” 
7.3 —____ 


“Why is it that Bloomly never borrows trouble ? ” 


‘ecause he finds it more satisfactory to borrow 


cash.” 
—— >t 
Litrie Boy (to ni woman): “Aunt Martha, was 
tint baby of yours raised on the bottle ¢ ” 
~Yaas, chile; why P” 
“Weil. it must have been an ink-Lottle.” 
jo 
Ci. kxeY Tourist: “Please, good Mrs. Indian, 
don't kill me !” 
Syuaw Dirtyface (mistaking the attitude): “Wah! 
This is heap much sudden.” 
—— 
* Dincue'’s Riding Academy is going to give an 
eycne minstrel show.” 
“You don’t say 60?” 
‘Yes. and a London cab horse is going to be the 


bones.” 
Sa el 
: SNGLISH Tourist: “ Waiter, bring me some sugar, 
ese. 

Witd West Waiter: “There ain't but three pea in 
the house, cap—you kin have them as soon as them 
gents gits through with “em—they’ve got ‘em marked 
an’ they're shakin’ dice with ‘em!’ 

—> to 


é iis, D'ANOO : “Those street repairers have finished 
ast, 


Mr. D'Avnoo: “They have?” 


Mrs. D'Avnoo: “ : : 
luge oe Yes, they have taken away their red 


wit D'Avnoo: “Taken away their red lantern? 
ell, well! Another old landmark gone.” 


—s te 


‘ear tauffied foo in the dining-room. 
: ry pl he exclaimed and covered up his head. 
for logit mye, she, “I wish I faculty 
that ne at the side of things! I’m sure it’s 


eons Jones woman come to get my cook away from 


ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


XIV.—Servia. 


CognisH creain and junkets are made by the peasants 
in Servia precisely as in the West of England. 


Some of the Servian clergy sot up a well-cle:ned 
hullock’s head on a pole in their gardens to keep off 
fiends and witches. 


WHEN a Servian child is ill, its ) arents often call in 
an old woman, who toasts two frogs and three beetles 
with a variety of rolemn incantat'ons. and then pio- 
nounces the child to Le healed. 


In the chief square of Belyrade innumerable litte 
frogs hop about as unconcernedly as if they were far 
away in the country. How they came there and how 
they survive, no one scems to know. 


NEARLY everyone in Servia believes in vampires, 
which enter the bodies cf children at their birth. The 
children scon acquire the habit of flying about at night- 
time and sucking people's blood, but they may generaly 
be charmed with an ainulet of girlic. 


THE provision for a traveller's reguirements are 
distinctly generous in Servin. Not only docs he find 
public soap—which Englishmen sometimes resent not 
finding in France—but also hair-!rushe.,  clotbes- 
brushes, combs, snd slippors in his bedroom. Even a 
public tooth-brash is by no means unknown. 


SeRvIAN men do not marry for love, but to secure an 
additional worker for the household, so very young men 
marry women eeveral years older than thewrelves, as 
givls ure leas experienced in housework. In the lower 
and tuiddle classes women me always helped Jast, and 
may not sit down unbidden in the presence of the men. 


FANTASTIC gravestones are set up by the roadside in 
Servia, many of them taking the form of quaint, roughly 
hewn soldiers, highly coloured, with guns and bayonets, 
like children’s toys on a large scale. Thee are erected 
to the memory of soldiers from the locality, who have 
fallen in battle, and whose bodies havencver Le n brought 
home. 


A MURDERER in Servia must be executed on the very 


spot where he committed his crime. There a pit is 
dug, he stands in it bliudfold and a firing party shoots 


him. If he is thenstill alive, a vevolver iz held to his 
head to finish him off. and finally tie carth is shovel'ed 
in upon his body. There seems a certain poetic justice 
about this procedure. 


Ix one respect Servians—like most Orientils—are 
more fastidious than ourselves. The; consider it 
intolerable to pour water into a basin and wash in it, as 
the water becomes dirty at the first contact, and 
accordingly pollutes rather than cleanses those who 
continue to use it, They prefer to have fresh water 
constantly poured on the hands and applied to the face 
until they are clean. 


SERVIAN peasants help each other by means of an 
institution known as the moba. A man who has not 
hands sufficient to plough or es his plot, calls in the 
moba—that is to say, invites all his neighbours to come 
and help him. He pays nothing for this service, pro- 
viding them only with generous i of :food and 
drink ; but when any of them apply for the moba, it 
is understood that he will take his turn. 


In Servia. there still sw.ives a wonderful old insti- 
tution, known as the Zadruga. It is the living together 
of a whole tribe, numbering sometimes as many ng a 
hundred persons, all under the absolute anthority of one 
chief. He keeps all the moncy, nakes all niga pie 
and decides the minutest details of family life. Asa 
famiiy grows, the home has to be «nlirged, and some- 
times it stretches the whole length o7 a street. 


Visitors to Nish may still Leho!d a strange old 
monument, built up with human skulls by the Turks to 
commemoratea victory. Within living memory, the 6’:ulls 
still had hair clinging to them, and must have prez« ted 
a gruesome spectacle. But for a long time it was the 
habit of visitors to carry off a skull as a keepsake, and 
when Nish became Servian, the remainder were reverentl: 
buried. Now there only remains one skull, whic 
was too firmly imbedded for extraction. 


A TRAVELLER through Servia will often notice dolls 
hung up inside the cottage windows. His first idea is 
one of surprise that the children should so often choose 
this particular spot to store their toys. But presently 
he learns that the dolls are put up as a sign to announce 
to wayfarers that a marriageable daughter dwells in the 
house. The idea is to remind acquaintances from 
other villages who may have forgotten her existence. 
This custom is naturally confined to peasants, but 
nearly every house has a wreath of corn ears hung up 
on the outer wall. This wreath is brought back from 
the harvest festival, and there is a superstition that 
if it be stolen, a daughter of the house will shortly be 
married. Where this is ge er desired, care is 
taken to suspend the wreath well within reach of possible 
marauders. 
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667 
It Never Made Both Ends Meet. 


“SHitTLess as ever, Thomas?” said the weulthy 
“Still making a failure of life, a3 you always 
have done?” 

“T don’t know that I’m ench a terribte failure,” 
sulkily answered the pocr relation. 

“Why. you have nobody but yours-lf to support, and 
you can't mike both ends meet.” 

“Well, the rainbow has only it-elf to support, and it 
dven't make both ends meet, either.” 


ho - 


Why Such Discriminating ? 


“Witt you hand me the nut-creckers, 
dear? “ blandly remazkel Mr. Fewsmith to 
the dinner table. 

“With pleasure,” was the answer, * Iu t Tam sorry to 
sec you so udidicted to the nut-eatiny habit. I have 
heard that Darwin or some cther great mun has said 
that nuts were never intended for human consumption, 
lecnuse they wre so well protected by their natura! shell 
that they ere obviously ouly intended for germinetion.” 

“What Tehould like to know.” responded Fewswith 
with his best company manver, “is, how they can be 
more apprepriate for the Gerwon nation than for fieo 
and independent Britons.” 


lease, my 
lis wife ut 
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A Bit of the Plot. 


Tue zreat detective saw the scoundrel coming up the 
steret with « letter in his band, and decided to make the 
most of the opportunity. 

“these counterfeiters ave in my giasp,” Le said. 
“This is the residence of the lidy accomplice, and I 
must get disid> and obtzin that letter.” 

Hurricdly smashing the front window. he clumbered 
witbin, and had but seated himself in the drawing-room, 
when the scoundrel, afier pausing « moment on the 
step, inserted a lateh-k-y and entered. He knew that 
Miss Montressor lived vlouc, end walking into the room 
where the detective gat, he said: 

“T havea letter here for Mis: Montre-sor.” 

The supreme moment bad c¢ me, and the detcctive 
realised it. 

“Tam Miss Montressor,” he said, looking at the vile 
lain without a tremor. “ Give me the letter.” 

Without the slightest susp:cion the outwitted counter- 
feiter handed over the letter and, bowing gallantly, 
retired. 

“It was a Lold ruse,” said the detective, stroking his 
beard. 

Opening the letter he found that he had evidence that 
would convi::t the who'e gang. 

Fine bits of play like this make successful melodramas, 
and millions of people sit in theatres and applacd such 

lots. 

P —— —— >} 


Sue: “ Why will you never waltz with me?” 
He: “Because it makes my head go round just to look 


at you.” 
— 4 —__ 


“ ARENT you afraid that child is rather forward in 
its conversation 2?" asked the bachelor relative. 

“Qh, no, indeed!" replied the fond mother serenely, 
“It's all we can do to keep it from tulking back.” 


—_— oe jo - 


Teacner: “ Tommy, throw that braudy-ball into 
the fire at once.” 

Toumy: ‘ Boo-hoo-o o! Tewher! it’s me  brudder 
Jimmy's. He'll kill ine if I don’t give it ter him back.” 

Miss Brownperry: “Mr. Hovey is simply superb 
with a racket; his movements are the very poetry of 
mition. Don’t you think so?” 

Mr. Otto Sight: * Moat assuredly; he’s a regular 
lawn Tennyson.” 


—_— oho 


Mr. Nogets (groping his way into the par'our): 
“Why what are you young people doing in here?" 

Jack: “ Oh—er—we’ro—er—reading Pick-ME-Up.” 

Mr. Norris: “ What! Without a light 2?” 

Bessie: “Yes, papa, the jokes are s» bright we can 
see them in the dark.” 


ojf=—___ 
FRIEND: “ vy don't you marry P” 

Goodfellow : “ Can't ?” 

Gi von have a fine house, and a good income ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“My housekeeper and her servants have formed a 
union, and if I marry outside of their union, th-y'll 


strike.” 
=} 
Maun: “ What do you do when a man persists in 
= for a dance, and you don't care to dance with 


Marie: “Tell him my card is full.” 
ae “But supposing it isn’t, and he still per- 
Marie: “Then I insist that it is, and let him sce tl:at 
it isn’t.” 


“A Sunday well spent brings a week of content.” Buy a SUNDAY READER, and purchase “a week of content” for a penny. 
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IT’S $0. Apri 23, 1898, 


One Hour’s Fight Between Two Big Ships would Cost £320,000. 


Few people have any accurate notion of the coat of 
a modern naval engagement. They 


time to time that such and such a new gun requires 80 


some authorities, for instance, that the life of a 13-inch 


may have read from | gun is ons hundred shots. 


It is quite probable that one of the vessels would be 


much powder to fire the projectile, or that every time | sunk, which would mean three-quarters of a million of 
the gun in question is fired, it costs a sum of mouey that | money, including compensation; it is therefore well 
would keep a family in comfort for a whole year; but | within reasonablelimits to estimate the damage to each 
they have not continucd the calculation, and would | warship at £100,000. 


probably stand aghast and incredulous at the magnitude 
of the figures, were they set down in black and white. 


The cost of a naval ducl of one hour's duration 
between two modern warships may therefore be set 


We will not attempt in this article to deal with the | down at £320,000, or sufficient to keep 3,200 families for 
subject on such a broad basis, but will confine ourselves | a whole year. 


to the cost of a duel between two modern warships similar 
to those depicted in the accompanying illustration. 
Each of those leviathans has a displacement of 10,000 
tons and an armament of the following description : 
‘ . Mary Batrery. 
- 418-inch breech-loading rifles. 
8 8-inch breech-loading rifles. 
4 6-inch breech-loading rifles. 
‘ Leona poms 
er rapid- ri 
4 1L-pounder rapid-fring am 


4 Gatling guns. 
6 torpedo tubes. 


ee Pe 
Is Platonic Love Enduring? 


Pratonic lave is frequeptly misunderstood, that is to 
say, its meaning is, or what is meant by the inter- 
pretation of the phrase. 

The name is derived from Plato, who, amongst many 
other things, taught that it was possible for the sexes of 
the human race to love each other in a spiritual sense, 
apart from a physical eeieenienting: 

Different races of the human family interpret the 
meaning of platonic love in different ways. Our 


We will imagine the duel lasting foran hourouly. In | American cousins, for instance, tabco it, and in giving 


that sixty minutes, each of the 
shot and shell would be poured into the op 


a eight 8-inch will exch: ti bout 
eig’ inch guns exchange greetings abou! 
half as quickly again ; that would mean thirty-six tons 
of striking argument. The four 6-inch weapons could 
Le manipulated more repidly still, and might be relied 
upon to present “ material ” reasons weighing about the 
same. 

The quantity of powder required to dispatch these 
116 tons of projectiles to the enemy would be about sixty 
tons and cost £0,000 at an all-round average. The fuses 
for these projectiles would mean an expenditure of £250 
more. 

Tuking the total of these projectiles, including those 
of the 13-in. guns mentioned above, we find that the 
outlay for this item in a sixty-minutes’ fight would 
amount to £50,000. 


one ship. To this must be added the expenditure in 
yespect of the secondary batteries. 


he rapid-fire gans would rage inceseantly if the two | 


autagonists came to closer quarters; and 


-inch guns would be | it the cold shoulder they state plainly why they 

fired twenty times; that means that forty-four tons of | The 

ite vessel. | unable to see traces of it anywhere among their own 

The cost of each shot approaches £200, so that the total | people, nor do 

of these eighty shots is £16,000, in round figures, for | the satisfaction o! loving labo 01 
t. 


thcugh the | says she wilt love him as a sister. 


lo 80 
cannot find platonic love enduring and are 


admit that it has any pieeenren, while 
ly brings about, 

they think, a barren resu 
This is because our friends are not a sentimental 


' people; they cannot see the emotions of human nature 


through t spectacles of a ‘ess matter-of-fact 
race, and to appreciate the qualities of platonic love 
you must needs be sentimental. 

The French support this theory. A Frenchman is 
all sentiment, all emotion, all passion, and platonic 
love is his by birthright; it is hia legacy, and the 
dowry, too, of all France. Do we not find it enduring 
with them ? 

Nor is it less so with many other Continental 
countriez. Indeed. in point of fact. the le of 
Germany come perilously near to their Gallic neighbours 
in the demonstration of that human attribute, which is 


| apparent in the inner life of the Germans. 
The above figures are for the main battery and for | 


‘o come to the common understanding of p'atonic 


| love euch as you hear it expressed every day of your 


lives, take the following instance : 
When a suitor is rejected, the object of his affections 
The domestic 


cost for cach separate discharge appears comparatively , love is here turned into platonic love, because it is 


trifling, yet it means a hu 


Theze guns dispatch projectiles weighing from lb. to 


1251b., and they cost from two shillings to twelve shillings | 


and sixpence each. 
These spitfires would give a continuous performance 
during the duel; it would work out approximately as 


follows: Ten shots a minute from the twenty 


6-pounders ; twelve from the four 1-pounders; and two 
hundred a minute from each of the quartette of Gatlings. 
Thus the secondary battery would e 
projectiles and burn £1, wort And 
this is for each vessel. 

The total cost of powder and shot would therefore be 
£120,000, or £2,000 during each of the sixty minutes. 

Yet this does not by any means cover the cost. In 
the course of an engagement such as this, the damage 
to the warships would be enormous, while the item for 
mere wear and tear of armament not damaged by the 


of powder. 


£2,000, worth of 


sum in the agareite. | changed from the material or physical to the spiritual. 
Ib. to ; But is it enduring? Hardly. 


_ From this illustration you will see that platonic love 
is that peculiar kind of love which is different from the 
domestic sort of love, and yet is higher and deeper than 
mere friendship, and whether or not it is enduring 


re entirely upon the ¢ of a man’s or woman’s 
ection and ity for loving. 
Friendshi 


is often confounded with platonic love, 
but where love requires the deepest re most entire 
confidence, friendship commands only our respect and 
attention. That's the difference. 

Romance is full of examples. Wo have but to remind 
you of the loves of the Capulets, prohibited and 
platonic ; of the love of Claude Melnotte for Pauline ; 
a striking onc in the love of Quasimodo for Esmeralda; 
of Thackeray's Rebecca Sharp for Mr. Sedley; and the 
love of Elizabeth for Essex. All these are heroes of 


projectiles would be considerable. It is estimated by | platonic love, and we know how enduring that love was. 


In a week or two we shall make an Important Announcement regarding a new Cricket Competition in which 


substantial Money Prizes will be offered. 


How to Dress Well on £5 a Year, 


A man has started a new business in Philadelphia. 
He calls himself an outfit agent. What he undertakes 
to do is to provide anyone with an entirely new suit 
of clothes—suit, hat, and necktie—once « month. His 

ue for doing this is £5 a year. 

At the end of each month the customer returns the 
old outfit and receives in exchange a nowvne. He i; 
thus able to appear in twelve new suits during the year, 
which means he can confidently pose a3 a well-dresse:| 
man. Besides this, tere are hats and neckties. 

The idea has caught on tremendously. And the 
clothes merchant is making a fortuuc, since his cn.. 
tomers are liable for any serious dam: g. and clothes 
after an ordinary month's wear can Le mad» to look as 
good as new with tho use of a little beuzine. a pressiny 
machine, and some new tickets. 


Our Big Chess-Nut. 


“WishinG to keep alive the interest of as m:iny 
players as possible, we have decided to submit each 
week the two mo:.e3 most advocated by our readers to 
Mr. Bird, who has agreed to carry on henceforth two 
distinct and simultaneous es. 

We have accordingly told him that Pawn to Kirg’s 
Knight's fomth cnd Pawn to Queen's feurth are our 
two replies to his last move, King to Bishop's square, 
and to these respectively he now plays Quecn’s Kni-;ht 
to Bishop's third and Pawn takes Pawn. 

Among the best moves in continuation are: K Kt to 
K 2 or B to Kt 2 in answer to Mr. Bird's Q Kt to B 3; 
and B to Q 3 or P to B 6 in answer to his P tukes P. 

The two games now stand as follows: 


Gann 1. Game 2. 
Mr. Bird. P.W. Readers. Mr. Bird PAW, Rez ters 
1. PtoK 4. 1. PtoK 4. 1. PtoK 4 1, PtoK 4. 
2,PtoK B4. 2. P takea P 2.PtoK B!. 2. P takes ?’. 
3. BtoB 4. 3 Q toR5, ch 3. BtoB4 %. QtoR5,ch. 
4. KtoBsg. 4. PtoK Kt4.| 4. K to B sa 1. PtoQ4. 
5. Q Kt to B3 5. P. takes P 


We hope that any of our readers whose moves may 
not be adopted at any point will still be loyal to the 
majority, and continue to send their post-cards eac! 
week in continuation of the games. Th: next moves 
should be numbered 1 and 2 respectively, and should be 
sent on post-cards, to reach the CHzss Epitor by first 
post Wednesday morning, April 20th. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway 
and Cycling Insurance. 


Se OS ORONO NONE oe 


470 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Including one of a Thousazd Pounds.) 


This In: ce holds good for any namber of claims to the 
extent of ‘E2000—2t for one '. 


$2000 Specially Guaranteed 


OceaAN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CorPoraTION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON F.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must bs 
scnt within seven days to the abore eddrcas.) 


Issued under Section 33 of the 
0S REGS. nd Guspantes Company, Limited, Act, 1899, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal repre-catative of uny 
person killed by an accident to the train in whieh the dessused was sa 
ordinary ticket-bearing ae within the limits of Great Britain 
and Ireland (including holders of season and exenrsion tickets nul 
Post-office officials in aay of the railway sorting vaus), or 
One Hundred Pounds will bo paid to whomeoerer the Editor of 
Pearson’s Weekly muy decide to be Nezxt-of-kin of any Csclist 


who meets his death by an accident whilo actually ridin; 
a cycle, vided that deceased at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or hes, po mee Conpon on the 


ssession, the Insura 
first page, or the raj in which it is, with his, ov ler 


The Purchase of this publication is admitted to he ie jaym al oa 
Premium under Sec. 34 0f the Act, A Print of the Act can berruat he 
ofice of this Jourual, or 4 the said Corporation, No person can vent 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this papes in respect of the same vis". 


WB .— Sapeceivers She have duly paid atwelve-months’subscr.p- 
tion for N’S WENKLY in advance to their ncwsagent, or 


iS Pars Tear tg poe 
certificate ed cont 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that the promi in respect oF 
PEAKSONS WEEKLY ¢'.000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also 
of the UrULING INSURANCE, has been paid up to April 2th, Iss 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company arainst Fatal Railway Accident to the cxteu! » 
Fes THOUSAND POUNDS, and against Fatal Cycling Accideu!, unde 


conditions named in tue notice 
Me fo 
r 
the Deezn 
Aecident and 
Guarantee 
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Where a Man Must Marry His 
Brother’s Widow. 


—— 


S MarrmontaL Customs WHICH wouLD LEAD 
slau Funny Mrx-Ups 1n BaitisH Society. 


; the subjects comprised in the study of man- 
a Hak is probably acee whieh excites more general 
interest than that of the fate of the widow among the 
different peoples of the eartb. } 

It arouses the attention of all: the scientist, and he 
who cares nothing about ethnology; the student or the 
casual reader. It attracts us because it touches our 
inmost affections, Do we not see men in all grades of 
life doing paraipurns toed make provision for their help- 
meets “in case anything happens ? ; 

“ Levirate” is a law still to be found in force among 
ceriain peopls of the earth. : 

The specific object of “ levirate” is to bind the brother 
ofa man dying without children to marry the widow. 

‘The first som of this second marri is to be con- 
idered the son of the deceased. This, was o 
eustom among the Jews before Mores, as we sce from 


the case of Tamar (Gen. xxviii.) It still exists among | 


the Jews in the East; traces of it also endure in Europe. 
It is also to ke found among the old Jaws in India, and 
ig practically identical with the ancient Jewish custom. 

Tn one Indian law-book (Manava dharma shastra) it is 
set forth that when a bride has teen bought and the 
bridegroom dies, his brother takes her without further 
payment. The Calchaquis Indians of Brazil and one or 
two others still observe it, and there is reason to believe 
that it obtained among the ancient Egyptians. 

That is a different thing entirely to inheriting the 
Qeceased man’s wife as part of his property ; this latter 
prevails to a far ter extent than levirate, and Sir 
John Lubbock, although he describes the custom under 
that name, eays that he thinks it has to do with the 
rights of pores: j ; 

The general principle is that the heir inherita all the 
property, and, as wives were “ property” at one time— 
und are now among many primitive races—he naturally 
came into possession of those also. They either became 
his wives there and then, or he had the choice of marry- 
ing Chem himself or passing them to somebody else to 
mary. 

If the heir were the son of the deceased he married all 
except his mother; she was either left to do as she 
pleased or the son could claim her as a wife for another 
man. 


There are naturally variations of this custom among 
different races. In some cases one of the brothers— 
often the has the right to take the widow as 
his wife; and in others, it may be either a brother or 
the eldest son of a sister who inherits the widow. 

Among some tribes in Further India the brother 
inherits the widow, but he has the right to decline 
marrying her. Should he not be old enough, she must 
wait for him. This is often hard for both parties, 
because @ young man has sometimes to marry a woman 
very much older than himself. It is seldom that a man 
declines ; ee honoar not to do so. 

Among the Chins it is the brother who comes into 

ion. If he does not marry the widow within 

hree years, she is free. If she wishes to marry bim, 

and he declines, he must pay a fine; on the other hand, 

she has the net to refuse, but she then loses all claim 

to her share of the property, to which she is entitled in 
accordance with their laws. 

The Arawaks permit the next of kin—who takes the 
widow—to sell her to become the wife of another if he 
does not want her. 

In St. Louis (Senegal) there are women known as 
office wives. They marry an official, and when he dies 
they just wait for his successor, and lay claim to the 
same position. 

It is worthy of note that the custom of willing a wife 
to a friend appears to have been known in Greece. 
Helen of Paris was seemingly willed to Deiphodos in 
the Trojan Court, and in Ancient Athens a man could 
leave a widow and his daughter with his property to any- 
one he liked. 

—_———-1=___ 


Scientists assert that the fly can make six hundred 
strokes a second with its wings, but it prefers to loaf 
around on the bald man’s head and tickle him. 

—= § eo —__ 

WEeEpDERLY: “My dear fellow, you should get 
married.” 

Singerly: “ Oh, it’s too much trouble.” 

Wedderly : “Trouble! Why, marriage is the end of 
all a man’s troubles.” 

Singerly : “ Which end?” 

Bri: “I thought you told me your brother fell in 
battle ?” 

Jack: “So he did.” 

“But the man you just introduced to me was your 
brother.” 

2.’ Yes, that’s the one; he was in a bicycle corps.” 


The Art of Reporting. 


the tae change in the curriculum of the school.” 
. Swelhead: “Curriculum! What's that mean P 
T'm against it, whatever it is.” 


Mr. Swelhead (reading the report of the interview 
in the next morning's )}: “Our distinguished 
townsman, Mr, M. T. Swelhead, was found at his charm- 
ing home, surrounded by abundant indications of 
ripe scholarsh'p and sturdy common sense. In reply 
to our Soper aes 5 questions, he eaid: “Ido not 
desire to force my opinions upon the public, but this I 
will say, that I have given to this question long and 
studious attention, incidentally. examining upon the 
curriculas of institutions of learning, both at home and 
abroad, and although I found in the existing course of 
study not a few matters for condemnation, still, I can- 
not say that I should advise any radical change until I 
have further time to examine iuto the subject.”’ 

“By George, that fellow's my exact language, 
word for word! And he didn’t take notes neither! 
Jimminy, but what a memory that fellow must have!” 


Result of the ‘‘Circu'ar Maze’’ Competition. 
Tue winner of tho First Prizo in thia competition is 
Mr. Doxatp Gorpvoy, 32 Rackham Street, North Kensing- 
ton, W., and has been awarded the solid silver pencil-case. 
Penknives have been sent to the following fifty competitors: 
J. MoMurtrie, Harlwick Woburn Sanda, Bictc 3; Mrs. Lydia 
Watson, 107 Hawkshead St thport; A. Fryer, 
nes.; Mrs. Brason, 3 Whitbara Terrace well, Sunderland; C. 


Donnel!, 37 Commons Street, ‘Dublin: James 
219 Biarknesa Road, Dundee; F.W Moot ee Sich hem 
i tlendyne, ‘Phorm Road 


A ire, N 
oir tte Poudon Street, 


ss A. Raynni 8ui 
bbons, U7 Devonshire Strest, Higher hi 
eens Sree, er Be 


price: NB: YF gardips, 5) ingen | 
arker, u 
Powecl Road, ise Gi 


R. 
Oxford Road, 

Stafford House, Jonetion Road, 
Re : Sergt. F. A. Pi 


now ‘West Calder, N.B.: W. I Wot ; : 
aa Burnley Rosa, Padinany near Burnley; M. J. Wedum, 56 
Dock 8t: 2 Fleet 


£10, £5, £3, £1 CASH PRIZES! 


NO DIVISION. NO PRIZE LESS THAN £1. 


GRAND PRIZE COMPETITION 


BONA-FIDE AND GENUINE. 


As guarantee we havo deposited the colution with our Bankers, together with a substantial 
sum as ion for the payment of Prizes in connection with this Unparalleled Offer, which we 
have decided to renew. is is a freo offer to our customers, there being no entry fee. 

RENEWAL NOTICE.—To advertise the Surprising Efficacy of our High-class Specialité, wo 
shall give away the above CASH PRIZES in Riga to Purchasers (United Kingdom only) 
of a Box of the KAROL UNIQUE VOICE AND THROAT PILLETS, price 1s. 14d., post 
free, 1s.4d. (Competitors may at their option purchase the 2s. 9d. size, which contains ‘hess 
times as many pillets, and is, therefore, better valuc.) In connection with this advertising 
scheme we are prepared to spend a large sum of money. 


“SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY MAY NE’ER OCCUR. AGAIN.” 


Seize this unusual opportunity to win a Cash Prize. There is no difficulty. Everyone 
should oy. The Com yetition simply requires the filling in correctly of missing letters to 
complete four sets of words indicated below in skeleton, having reference to 


THE KAROL UNIQUE VOICE AND THROAT PILLETS. 

Keeeh UsessE VeesE AcD TeeesT PeseacS 

A-E lescesaee Y EBceaattel 

3. AceecN PassessceenY LearceeeS 
LeasaeceeacsE UsesneaesS 


4. 

The KAROL UNIQUE VOICE AND THROAT PILLETS are prepared from a Special 
Formula, designed to promoto and safeguard the Welfare of the Voice and Throat. Soothing 
in their operation, they yet are Incredibly Efficient, while at the same time their Action is 
Pre-cminently Innocuous. They are of Incalculable Usefulness to all who have frequently to 
use their voice in singing or speaking, a3 a Voice Tonic, Pleasant to the Taste, and as a protective 
against Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, {c. 

The Cash Prizes will be awarded as follows: To EACH Competing Purchaser who fills in 
correctly. 

ALL THE WORDS, £10; 13 WORDS, £5; 11 WORDS, £3; 9 WORDS, £1. 


No Prize Awardable for Less than NINE Correct Words. 


DIRBCTIOWN Ss. 

This GENUINE OFFER OF PRIZES IS OPEN FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY. 
SLL ANSWERS TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT SHOULD REACH US WITHIN 21 DAYS. 
When you havo found out your words, write them out in order (1, 2, 3, 4), giving namo of this 
paper, together with your name and full address, at top, and send on as soon as possible, with a 
postal order for 1s. 1d., for a box of KAROL PILLETS (12. 14d. for the pillets, the extra penca 
for postage, &c., on the box and results of Competition), and an addressed envelope to 


MUIR & CO. (P Dept.), 23 Farringdon St., LONDON, E.¢. ; 
Tho Prizes will bo awarded promptly, the Competition closed and results ted to all 
competitors as per competition coupon accom ing cach box. Ifthe KAROL PILLETS are 
not received within 7 or 8 days, communicate with us, and at the same time repcat the solution 
sent with order. : 
IMPORTANT.—Write distinctly full name and address above the solution, enclose the 
addressed envelope required, and send in order without delay. 


In the Homes of England 
9 


G & 
Euscr COCOA 


is steadily and surely asserting its superiority as a pure and 
delicious, economical, strengthening, and stimulating beverage 
for breakfast and supper. 


Of all Grocers, &o., in Tirs only, 64., 9d., 1s. €d., and 3s. 


SQUARE, CIRCLE AND TRIANGLE PUZZLE.—We 

recently offered 200 Prizes for the first 200 correct models received 

hich would pass through a square, circular, and triangular hole, 
completely filling each. These prizes were posted on March 2nd. 
Besides the many competitors whose replies were recei:ed too late 
toentitlo them to a prize, a large number failed entirely to solve the 
Problem. It will be interesting to these last to note the sketch 
shown at side, indicating the correct solution. The wavy line shows 


Ge mini, the dotted line shows the triangle, and the circlo is self- 
evident. 


1. 
2. 


——-— 
ay 


‘“‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECH AMS 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


as 
_ Sick Headache, Constipation, — 
Weak Stomach,, Impaired Digestion, 
~isordered Liver, and Female Ailments, 
In Boxes, 94d., 1s. 1id., and 2s. Od. each, with full directions. 
THE 1s. 13d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


BE SALE I$ NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Droggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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670 
HOME NOTES. 


A Pace more PaRrticuLaRLy FOR LADIES. 


IsoBxx will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, 20 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home NoTEs. 


which is properly stewed is very tasty and 
Meat easily digested. 


When Calicoes are Difficult to Machine- 
stitch together rub well with yellow soap the part you 
wish to work on. 

add a small 


When Bottling Gooseberries juupofalum 


dissolved in water to euch gallon of fruit used, to 
preeerve the colour. 

When the Hair is Tangled especially that 
always commence combing it out at the ends, and little 
by little gradually higher up till the head is reached. 
In this way therc.is no hair broken and very little dis- 


comfort. . 
Ww a dis- 
Mustard for the Hands. elas g Aer 
remains on the hands after preparing fish, peeling 
onions, cleaning with petroleum, etc., rub the hands 
and wrists with dry flour of mugtard; then rinse it off, 
and wash them with eoap aud water. 
y © ‘a ve heese 
Savoury Semolina ™aketa very good cheese 
two ounces of semolina, boil it in a pint of milk, simmer- 
ing it over the fire till thoroughly cooked. Add two 
ounces of grated cheeec, half an ounce of butter, and 
one egg; Leut all together. Place in rather a flat fancy 
je-dish scatter Parmesan cheese over the top, and 
e till brown. 


Those who Occupy Bed-Sitting-Roome, 


I notice, are very apt to have palms on their tables as 
decoration, which are not turned out at night. I would 
warn my readers that growing plants in a bedroom are 
not healthy, for they draw from the air the very gases 
which the sleeper requires. Palms are not so bad in 
this respect as flowering plants. but none promote the 
health of the occupant at night. 


is always olar and 
Genoese Pastry prepared as flees is not 
extravagant. Melt two ounces of butter, add it to two 
ounces of sugar, and two well beaten eggs. When 
ronsegy Sry mga sift in gradually four ounves of flour. 

rease a flat tin, pour the mixture on toit, and bake it for 
ten minutes in a quick oven. When cooked turn the 
pastry out on a sieve, underside ost, spread with 
@ layer of jam, set another piece of cake over it, and ice. 
Cat into fanciful shapes and serve. 

Pig’s Feet and Haricot Beans. Get rth 
see that they are petecy clean, and soak about an 
hour. Putt into a jar with a closed lid and stew 
gently for two hours, just covering with water and 
seasoned with , salt, and a small onion. Add a 
quart of par-boiled beans, see that they are well covered 
with the liquor, using more if necessary. Place the 
jar in the oven, and directly its contents boil up let them 
etew slowly for three hours. Serve hot. 


As your Door Handles poses ee 


do not wish to go to the expense of the proper blocks 
sold for kecping the door away from the wall, take 
theee means to prevent the evil. Get a good sized 
cotton reel, pad it with a little wadding, and sew some 
dark cloth neatly over it. Pass a long brass-headed 
nail through the reel, and drive it into the floor, four 
inches from the wall behind each door. This simple 
contrivance is very inexpensive, and is perfectly effectual. 
(Reply to HouseWire.) 


THE WIORLD OF DRESS. 
Edited by Mrs. ARIA. 


Bublisbed by ¢C. Artbur Pearson Limited, 
Monthly, ts.; Subscription, 128. a year, post free. 


The World of Dress will contain the Lutest Fashion 
News in Paris, Vienna, New York, and London. Theatrical 
Dress in these cities will be largely dealt with, for it is on 
the stage that the changes of ion are first noted. A 
especial feature each month will be an Interview with a 

ing Costumier in one of those cities, who wih specially 
for The World of Dress one of the Colo Plates 
which will be presented with each copy every month. 


READY ON THE 18T OF EVERY MONTH. 


° by the 
Onion Sauce Sisiten dt two tabloopoontuls of 
grated cheese put in at the last moment. 


. it 
Before Cutting a Cork Siyr Sam? ose 
sharp knife and there will be no ra edges 


é d 
In Economical Cookery med with vias 


instead of sherry. Very little difference will be 
delMted. 


= ° 7 iment 

When Buying New Potatoes ¢xP nether 
when boiled they are best plunged in hot or cold water, 
for varieties differ in the treatment they require. 

vi 

Renovate your Black Hat °Y dissolving a 
in some qo black ink. Brush the hat free of dust, 
then apply the mixture with a stiff brush and dry in the 
sun or air. (Reply to MADGE.) 


Preserving the Paint of a Bath. 
This is a useful hint, and by its careful practice the 
enamel -of a bath will be provera in good condition 
three times as long as usual. In pouring out water for 
a hot bath, always put about half as much cold water as 
you think will be required, then pour in the hot. 


The Temperature of a Sick Room 
should not, except with the doctor’s express orders, ever 
be allowed to rise above 65 de; or allowed to fall 
below 60 degrees. Tho right place for the thermometer 
is by the head of the bed, which should, of course, be 

laced out of the draught. When a sick-room is too 
t, it is a great error to cool it too rapidly. 


Jo Keep Lettuce Crisp. th ot nent 


several days itcan be donesnccessfully as follows: Have an 
opcn pan and arrange the roots of the lettuce round 
it, not‘ allowing one to overlap the other. Pour in 
sufficient cold water just to cover the roots, but not to 
touch the leaves. Change the water and wire out the 
n daily. . After washing the lettuce, soak it for an 
our in cleat water before serving. (Reply to Marp.) 


Parsley and Ham Savoury. ae Seda 


lean ham and pass it through a mincing machine ; add a 
lump of butter to it and place in a sauce-pan. Season all 
with cayenne Pepper. hen the ham is quite hot stir 
about a teaspoonful bf finely minced parsley into it, and 
~ i age oes te Mee! ec lanigh toast. 

is may be made y a lusting of grated 
yolk Ay hard- ess. a, very hot. (Reply to 


Always Keep a 
in the house. It hus a th 
deteriorate by keeping. As a soother for an irritating 
cough there is nothing better than equal parts of 
glycerine and whisky. A mful of glycerine 
swallowed regularly after each meal will often drive 
away the pangs of indigestion. Mixed with an equal 
quantity of lemon juice, this househdld friend keeps the 
hands in good condition. A little glycerine applied to 
a creaking hinge will act more rily oil. 
For an alum le always add a tablespoonful of 
glycerine to each quart of water used, as its softening 
effect on the throat is most beneficial. o 


French Stewed Beef Hr Fasc pane 


from the usual roast joint. Removo the bones from 
about six pounds of lean brisket, tie it into 
a good form, rub with a cut lemon, an onion 
chopped finely, salt, and black pepper. Let the 
joint stand for a little while, rub again. Put into a 
stew-pan, pour over a pint of boiling water, cover, and 
just simmer for two hours anda half. Then turn the 
meat in the pan, and put over it a mixture of every 
vegetable you can procure, such as leeks , turnips, 
artichokes, onions, all cut into strips. Over these place 
: layer of vied Lg mabe ect xe , stew three hours 
longer, and serve in a ish. e ma 

coloured and thickened if liked. = ye 


is a favourite dish in the 
Stuffed Mackerel Western Counties, and for 


it the large fish are generally selected. Make a forcemeat 
of four cunoss of breadcrambe and one ounce and a half 
of butter, a good teaspoonfu 
pepper and salt to taste. 
roughly and b!end with a beaten egg. A cleansing 
the mackerel split it open. Fill the inside with force. 
meat, then sew it up with cotton. Lay the fish on a 
greased baking tin with a few pieces of dripp on it, 
our four crap re of stock round it, and bake for 


ottle of Glycerine 
d uses, and does not 


Some 


a good brown gravy round d serve very hot. 
may be sprinkled over as a further 


gher! 


A baat ins 


- x _—_—_en se . ~~. =o 
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ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS 9 “ex 
- ARE THE 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
Lusinese, we have introduced into our eutting departi-ii 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to th» 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cul at a minimum enyt. 
We are willing that our readers should share in 1).', 
economy, #0 we offer the patterns at half price, viz, 
Bodices, 33d. ; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 6id.; Coals ait 
Skirts, 74d. ; ete. ete. The quality of the patterns isa. 
good, or even better than ever. 


anaes 
5 that will not be required durins 
Winter Boots tne summer, should be carefulle 


mabbed with a rag dipped into olive oil before they are 
put by. ; 
To Remote Claret Stains '™ ape ie 
soon as possible, and wash in the usual way. If ni 
entirely removed, apply lemon juice and dry in the sun 


Children’s Spring and Summer Clothing 
should be as light as possible, with flannel or wool next 
to the skin; either material so worn will ward of 
dangerous chills and prevent colds. This precaution 
should be observed by night as well as day. 


Tf your Marmalade ts not Sufficiently 
Fir it is because it was not boiled enough befo:« 
7m) the sugar whs added to it. It would not le 
wise to add gelatine to it, but it is quite possible 
to reboil it so as to shrink the juice. (Reply 1, 

WETHERAL.) 
for whit 


Normecegian Bacon Potatoes youwishthe 


recipe, are easily prepared as follows: Get some fine 
large tatoes, that you know bake well. Cleansethem, 
with their skins on, and set in the oven to bake. When 
about three-parts done, take up each potato, with « 
sharp knife nearly cut off one top, so that the skin forms 
ahinge. Remove the underdone centre of each potato 
with a fork, and fill the cavity with chopped baco:, 
seasoned highly with cayenne, black Pepper, choppe 
herbs, and breadcrumbs. Olose down the lid and bro i 
over with egg. Return the potatoes to the oven till they 
are cooked. N,B.—The bacon should be smoked, with 
about equal fat and lean. potato which was 
removed need not be wasted, but baked separately. (Re»'y 
to HALLIFORD.) f : 
An Inexpensive Ice Cream ‘nP,.tis 
a quart of new milk, place one pint and a half ina piu 
a ae Ere, and let it heat gradually. haba pr’ a her 
make a good custard, using three eggs and thicken- 
ing it with cornflour. When the milk acpronsles boiling 
feats add the custard, stirring constantly till it 
hickens. Sweeten and davace Lighty, and when cold 
freeze in the ordinary way. The juice of strawberries 
or raspberries gives a beautiful colour and flavour to 
ice creams, about half an ounce of essence to one gallon, 
or to suit the taste. Have the ice for freezing Lroken 
finely, and add one quart of salt to a bucket of ice. 
About half-an-hour’s constant stirring, with occasional 
ric iar, down and beating together will freeze the mix- 
ture. When making an ice cream with custard, five 
minutes slow boiling will be enough, and many prefer 
to add the sugar and flavouring 
after the mixture has cooled a 


little. The proportions I have 
given may be adapted to any 
qpantity required. (Reply to 


EDNESBURY.) 

ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Single column, yer inch, per insertion a2 00 
Doubdle ,, as es Syne OO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 

white paper or 2nd or Sra page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion ...0 1 «. «100 0 0 
Half page - ” ” Ot) ww = w« 50 00 

page ” w ti) op fee ooo 25 00 

page , 5 Ha we =o «22:10 0 
Tenth page ,, mS ee wy we «0 («10 0 
Front page, whole. uss BBO. 

e Half... nets ees OO 
” quarter 2. esses 30 
” Cighth 0. 1 0 


Ul spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per paze ra'e. 
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HANNAY-MATED 
BOBBY: 
“Here, come 
horf! Where's your 
Light? You should 
5 use White's 


\ ELECTRINE, 
that never fails.” 


BURNING OIL. LUBRICATING OIL. 
Gives an Intense White Light. Stmply Perfect. 
Of all Agents. 6d. Pocket Flasks; Tins, 8d. and Is. Registered. 


Sole Proprietor— 


CHAS. WHITE, Oil Refiner, 50, 51 & 52 Barbican, E.C. 
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THE LAST POST. 


ndents have written to me regarding 
the remarks of Lewos in a recent issue, in which he 
complains that volunt¢ers are too frequently ridiculed, 
and although the majority of them consider his 
growlings perfectly justified, one or two think that in 
a certain measure the blame lies with volunteers 
themselvcs. D. B. R. thinks that “it is a far too 
common sight to see the Queen's uniform envelo 
an intoxicated wretch, who has made a bee line from 
rade to the public-house. One man of this stamp 
foes more to lower the etatus of the volunteers than a 
whole iment of the silly loafers whu have been 
annoying LENos.”"——_————_Veery true, but this fact 
ought really not to justify insolent remarks regarding 
all volunteers, anf more than that all carpenters, or 


plum or bricklayers should be jeered at because 
a few of their number happen to be seen intoxicated. 


Ir will be noticed that the series of short stories on the 


sccond page of this number is suspended in order to 
make room fora story by Mr. George Griffith. Next 
week the.series, “ Leaves froma Lawyer's Diary,” will 
be resumed. 


Tur: other week I was indiecreet enough to playfully 


ultribute a certain quotation of Robert Burns to Sir 
Walter Scott. A few lynx-eyed readers have taken 
the trouble to point this out to me, and one of them, 
in a kindly way, commiserates with mein a hurt 
the susceptibilities of my many Scotch friends, for, to 
use his own phraseology, he thinks h¢-hears “ the whirr 
of a million grindstones at work whe{ting claymore 
and dirk,” while he fears that “ the fiercest slogan will 
issue from Highland throats,” and suggests that I 
should “ pick a shroud at home, or hie me to realms 
where Scotsmen are unknown,” adding: “ Alas! and 
where might that place be P” Peraonally, 
I don't think there is so very much to worry about, 
for, after all, surely Burns was a Scot. 


Marcu.—There is no license necessary for the sale of 


intoxicating liquors in the Isles of Scilly; but the 
public-houses and hotels are under the control of the 
* Lord Proprietor” and of the magistrates, and are 
really under the same laws as those on the mainland 
with the one exception of the license. The number 
of such “houses” is strictly limited, according to the 
acknowledged requirements of each island. 


Eacn of the following sentences indicates one of 


Shakespeare's characters. For instance, the firat is 
Shylock. A solid silver pencil-case goes to the first 
competitor who correctly solves the following puzzle, 
and a pencil-case to each of the next beak fifty. 
Simply write down on a post-card the number 
and your answer against each. Address your post- 
card to the SHAKESPEARIAN EpIrToe, toarrive at this 
one not later than the first post on Monday, April 
25th. 

_ 1. Bashful and a tress of hair. 

* 2, The tailor’s privilege and a watoring-pot. 
A summons, an untruth, and a curse, 

4. Anancient city and an exclamation. 

5. To succeed, and to be in debt. 

6, A descent and a support. 

7. An inveterate reaper and a preposition. 

8, A shivering fit and the echoolboy's prerogative. 

9. Unwell, found at Klondyke, a medisval weapon. 

10. The antiquarian’s joy. 

1L. Woman's antithesis, 

12. A gardener. 

13. Tho highwayman’s argument. < 

14. The Conservative majority. 

15. The masher's intellect. 
16, Man's antithesis. 

17. One of the noble Six Hundred. 
Insurance claim has been paid, 
this time to Mr. Cohen, 53 Camden Street Parade, 
Birmingham. 


» 


ADOLPHUS is anxious to become engaged to a girl, ‘but 


before ing he wants to know whether I consider 
it advisable for him to tell her exactly the condition 
of hi3 finances. He is afraid that she thinks he is 
getting more than the actual income he enjoys, and is 
greatly afraid that to enlighten her will result in a 
refusal_—-—This is an old question continu- 
ally cropping up. Be absolutely frank with tho girl 
of whom you speak, and tell her precisely how matters 
stand—if, of course, you have fully made up your 
mind to make her your wife. The knowledge of your 
deception when it came to her after the ment 
would possibly break her faith in you, and with- 
out justification. Look at it in this way, ADOLPHUS: 
If she consider your lack of wealth an obstacle to 
an engagement, you have not lost much by losing her ; 
if she be ping ha Lie me i ae g that 
you cannot marry her for a time, ourselves, 
well, you have nothing to grumble about,” * 


ly 
respect than le, f 
partioultiy frquead i Sane isin 


the natural thriftiness of the nation is answerabl 
this peculiar fact. ad 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S 8O, 


PEARSON'S W 


I HAVE received from the ta” 


> cians: 


Office at 31 Broadway, W: 
excellent circular, con 
ing those 
in want of certain classes of working people. So far 
as Klondyke is concerned, it 1s stated most 
emphatically that only those who are strong, 
experi miners, or men who are accustomed to pro- 
specting for mincrals in wild and unsettled countries, 
and who have at least £300 for journey and food, 
Festus ae of going. All eg are song! vere 
inst making the journey. It appears that good, 
practical weiner will have "in diffienlt in finding 
ig gr on the |. “Broken Hill” silver mines 
in New South Wales, but that the building trade 
there is very depressed. In South Australia there is 
apparently no demand for more hands, either in the 
town or country districts, while in Queensland most 
of the markets ure fairly well filled, with the excepticn 
of the agricultural and sugar industries, where 
ploughmen and farm-hands, and even farmers with 
a little capital, may find an excellent opening. We 
the-way, it is interesting to note that recruiting for the 
Cape Mounted Rifles has been resumed in this 
country, and that full particulars may be obtained 
from the Agent-Cieneral, 112 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Every applicant, however, must deposit £24 3s. for 
his passage to Cape Town. All this, and a consider- 
able amount of other information, is contained in this 


‘leaflet, and anything more you want to know you 


may obtain from the Office, of which I have already 
given the address. 


A WEEK or two ago a little rhyme appeared in P.W. 


descanting upon the inconveniences of life in a flat. 
Several “ flat” readers have written to me, mostly in 
verse, pointing out the enormous advan‘ which 
accrue to those who prefer to live in this fashion. 
One correspondent bursts forth in the following 
fashion, by which he shows that by careful arrange- 
ment, there is plenty of room for everything, even in 
the smallest flat : 


‘ But there's always a way of arranging things 


In a flat, however small, 

And I'd give them the hint that always, by dint 
Of arrangement, there’s room for all. 

I know some people who took a small flat ; 
They've a nice little dog and a parrot ; 
There's a room at the top, and that's why they stop— 
Because of the dog and the parrot. 

‘It's just a love of a flat,”’ they said; 

“ There is plenty of space for Fido's bed, 


And Polly rooms that are J in red, 
And—we haye the room in the naee 
SEVERAL readers have written to tulate us on the 


new chess we have started in these columns, 
and one of fen asks how many possible combinations 
there are on the chess Life is too 
short to.do sums of this sort. If you will be content 
with a little computation showing the number of 
possible ways of making the four first moves on each 
side, I may say that there are 318,979,564,000. To 
69 a little further into the matter, we might 
ake the firat tem moves on each side, which, 
by-the-bye, is less than One third of an ordi 
me. This yiclds a tatal of thirt figures. 
f course, this statement ia as unintelligible 
to you as it is to me. When they get beyond a 
certain point the magnitude of figures cannot be 
grasped y the ordinary intellect; they are so many 
igite stuck down promiscuously, and do.mot convey 
any idea of the quantity or size itidicated. You can 
imagine the appeurance of a ton of céal, for example ; 
a can even imagine what a huge‘heap weighing 
tons would be like, but when you come to a 
million tons, or a hundred million tons, the two quan- 
tities are not relatively compared in your tmind. They 
seem to you to be the same, except that there are two 
more noughts at the end of one line of digits. 


Crvin Man asks: ‘“ Which do ag consider to be the 


coming raceP Several friends I have been talking 
with seom to divide the honours between Great 
Britain, Russia, and China.” you mean 
the race that is to come in the immediate future, I 
reply, unhesitatingly, the lo-Saxon. If, however, 
you mean that of two hun henca, I should 
say the Slavonic; and if you go d that, I should 
say the Chinese. Eve ly knows that the arts of 
protne and panernaking and many others of the 

im » were known in the ial Empire 
hundreds of years before their discovery in the West. 
But the Chinaman of to-day is scarcely more advanced 
in civilisation than he was hundreds of years ago, 
__—_ our forefathers were practically in a state 
of sa’ 
h years Or 80 ago, 
Tartare, who, realising that the Chinese were their 
superiors in everything but physical courage, kept 
their grip of the reins of ent by the very 
estimable custom of cutting off the heads of every 
Celestial who showed the slightest signs of possessing 
more an amount of brain power. This 
sort of thing, however, is rapidly becoming less 
common, for, with the advance of Western civilisation 


EEK 


Why? Simply because some three |. 
ia tae over-run by the |* 


_o—--— 


jy. 


eco phogmmted up of the various ports on the 


coast, artar rule fs weakened. The 
result of this is that Chinamen, baving the opportunity 
of showing their ability, and bucked by their deeniics 


numbers and perssverance, will. if the, can 
find a leader, commence to move ; and when tly iy 
move, as they certainly will do, westwards, 1, power 
onearth can stop them. In regard for the f eli. of 
those readers who object to my naming any o:)o 
paper on this page, lest it should be mistaken a. ay 
advertisement. I may say here incidentally that 1 
going to finish up this paragraph by referrin. 5, 
riends to the new SHortT RIES serial, © Tig 
Empress of the Earth,” which is n tale teilin- jy, 
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the Chinese did this same thing, but tha! ou con. 
sideration, I won't. : 
J. G. lives with a young man who has a very im loriig 


appetite, who eats sparingly, and yet whois fat, ...1. 
a well-favoured. On the other hind, 3. Cie 
self has a most capacious appetite und alway. ot, 
tremendously, in fact, almost twice as much a i's fat 
friend, and yct is lean and ekinny. This worrirg 


J. G. considerably, and he wants to know if there i, 
any reason for it——_———It doesn't fallaw tint 
because a man eats a considerable amount of food 


that he will put on flesh. It depends entirc1, upon 
the flesh-forming capacity of his system. Sone ineg 
can assimilate and extract all the nourishinent from 
a small quantity of food, with the result thit (icy 
w big, although they may not always le healthy, 
m the other hand, there are others. Like your-c'f, 
J. G., who, no matter how much they cat, fail te vl 
to their weight, because they lack flesh-forim‘nz ti-s :¢, 
If you are naturally lean, and your lack of Jesh is not 
due to ill health, you should be content with your 
phyakine. After all, in nine cases out teu, indw 
fatness is a form of disease, which requires jrper 
treatment. 

The list below, though short, isa remarkably gould on, 
Two generous donations have come to hand durin ths 
week, one from T. J. L. for £25, and the other for 
£20 10s. from an anonymous subscriber who wi-}i <i) 
children to have a day's outing on July 30th next. that 
ony to be known as the “ Nancy and Lena diy.” If 
afew more subscribers forwarded like amount: we 
should soon reach the goal aimed at. But don't keep 
back your money because you cannot gerd a birze 
amount. Send what you can afford. Reniember the 
rhyme about “ little drops of wuter.” As sta‘cl last 
week, a prize of £5 will be given to the person whise 
donation carries the amount to £65 or 
over. Won't you try forit? Ifyou don't win the 
prize, you will have the satisfaction of know:n that 
the money is being t in a goed carse, and 
remember that a shilling has an equal chance of win- 
ning the prize as a sovereign. Last year I remember 
that a considerable sum of money came to h.nd from 
Johannesburg. This I want to make a specia! 
appeal to residents in that part of the wor:d. 1 want 
tose readers who live in Johannesburg to make t!:cir 
collection, so as to be able to send off whatever 
amount is collected on the 4th of June. On de‘irery 
of the lettera the money shall be totalled up and set 
aside to pay for as many contingents of 200 children as 
it will cover. The sum sent in this manner w:il ba 
mentioned in P.W., as soon as possible after reccipt, 
and the days paid for by the residents in this tovn 
will be known as “ Johannesburg Days.” Now then. 
Johannesburg, up and be doing, and sce if you cnt 
make a good show. Iam going to make a cal! upon 
the generosity of other towns throughout the wid 
where the big British heart beats, and I have no tear 
as to the result of that appeal when little children ve 
to be the benefiters. 

Amount Proviously Acknowledged, £330 17s. 10'd. 

T.J.L., £225; Gertic and Victor, 2s.; M. D., 108.; A.B Golite ot © 

Beck, 0d.; W. A. Wills, 2 ta. ; J. “a 40 

Suck and Beter, if ts,2 Bluckburs, ba; Hopes. Herington Pst Mac © | 

W.M. 62. ; Cadbury, ? FM. Wali. 

CoLiECTED : 

Huntland (N.B.), £3. 

Grand Total, £421 6s. 7}. 
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ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 7 
“ HumoursomeE, LONDON. 


Messrs, BR. A. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents in Syiney 
Greene Street), Melbourne (862 Litt'e Collins Street), Brisbane (Hdvar 
Street), Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Cops Town (5 Love 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks. 
—_———————— 
eC ee * 
Printed and Published by C. Anruug Prarsom Lrp.. at Pearss 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Suzmoked for 175 Sears. 


<TCHELL'S: GOLD MEDAL TOBACCOS. 


D HONEY DEW. 
pared by mew tygienic process—an ideal manufacture— 
it supplies the missing fink in Tobacco to smokers. 
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='EPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Glasgow. 


Establiahed 1723. — 


Gil respectable dealers, in loz, 2oz. & Hoz. enamel tins. 
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PIQUE & DRILL COSTUMES. | 


Allen Foster & Co. draw particularattention to 

; SKIRT Costumes in white or blue 
BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. | tone 10/8. Thsthesterind or Rector stpie 
le es | ” 

19/@each. Skirt only; 5/6. Send for One. 


Thotenton, 47 ROSCOE ST., GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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